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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1857. 





Aotes. 
WILKES AND THE “ESSAY ON WOMAN.” 


I mean now to conclude by adducing evidence, 
internal and external, tending to show that Wilkes 
was not the writer of the Essay. 





Lord Stanhope says, that in the writing of the 
em Wilkes was assisted by Thomas Potter. I, 
owever, have little doubt, after examination, that 
the poem was written by one person, and that 
whoever wrote the poem wrote the notes. Potter, | 
continues Lord Stanhope, was the second son of | 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury, who had been 
secretary to the Prince of Wales; a man of 
ability, but of lax morals, “as well became one of 
Wilkes's friends.” This is not fair. Potter, what- 
ever his morals may have been, was the friend and 
associate of some of the highest, and some of the 
best, and most moral men in the kingdom : — 
Lord Chatham described him as “one of the 
best friends I have in the world.” Potter was un- 
doubtedly a man of great ability. His first speech 
in parliament is thus noticed by Lady Hervey: 
“Mr. Potter is a second Pitt I hear for fluency of 
words ; he spoke well and bitterly.” But Potter 
not only spoke well, but wrote well — pamphlets 
and political squibs. 

Like all the fashionable men of the day, Potter 
was a frequent visitor at Bath. He was intimate 
with Ralph Allen; indeed some of his letters are 
dated from Prior Park. This, of course, brought 
him into personal intercourse with Warburton, 
who married Allen's niece ; and though both had 
probably sufficient self-control to associate with 
decent civility, it was scarcely possible for two men 
more opposed in character to have been brought 
together under the same roof. Certainly, if we 
may believe contemporary publications and anec- 
dotes, Potter not only disliked, but squibbed the 
solemn dictatorial assumption of Warburton in 
flying paragraphs and epigrams ; and Warburton 
even in the House of Lords, according to some 
reports I have read, hinted his suspicions as to 
Potter being the writer. Disraeli tells us (Quar- 
rels of Authors, vol. i. p. 92.), that it was to a 
like meeting at Allen's, and to the dogmatical 
presumption of Warburton, that we owe the 
Canons of Criticism. Is there any evidence to 
show that Wilkes was ever on a visit at Prior 
Park —was ever brought into personal communi- 
cation with Warburton? If not, we find that the 
possible animus in Potter was wanting in Wilkes. 

Let us now look to the poem itself, which 





Lord Stanhope says, and says truly, was written 
“several years before” 1763. There is not much | 
that can be brought to bear on the subject; and | 
that little is indirect and inferential, but is worth 
something. 





In the “ Advertisement” prefixed there is an 
attempt to raise a laugh at Hogarth—at the “line 
of Mr. Hogarth’s poor ideas of beauty.” The 
reader must not confuse this reference with the 
publication of the Analysis in 1753: for when 
Hogarth published his own portrait, he etched 
upon the palette a winding line, with this motto: 
“Line of Beauty and Grace:” and this print, 
according to Chalmers, was published in 1745. 
So Steevens (Nichols, vol. i.) tells us, “ the lead- 
ing idea had been hieroglyphically thrown out in 
his works in 1745,” and been “laughed at long be- 
fore the Analysis was published.” The writer of 
this poem was certainly one of the laughers. Now 
Hogarth had some personal dislike to Potter, for, 
according to the biographers, it is Potter who 
figures in Hogarth’s “Election,” published in 
1755. 

Wilkes, in 1755, was the especial friend of Ho- 


| garth — actively kind towards him — admired and 


praised his genius ; and even when they quarrelled 
(1762), their quarrel was political, not personal, 
and, as Wilkes said, “for several years they 
had lived on terms of friendship and intimacy. 
Hogarth (in 1762) as he admitted “to stop a 
gap” in his income, determined to turn his pencil 
to political uses ; and the king’s sergeant-painter 
resolved to attack those who were considered hos- 
tile to the king — Chatham and Temple. Wilkes, 
in a private and friendly letter, pointed out the 
folly of giving up “to party what was meant for 
mankind,”—of dipping his pencil “in the dirt of 
faction,” —warned him of the certain consequences, 
and told him that he never would take notice of 
“reflections on himself; but, when his friends 
were attacked, he found himself wounded in the 
most sensible part, and would, as well as he could, 
revenge their cause.” Hogarth persevered ; pub- 
lished his caricature, and Wilkes his comment 
and criticism. Even after this, Hogarth acknow- 
ledged that Wilkes had been his “ friend and flat- 
terer,” was a good-tempered fellow, but now 
“ Pitt-bitten — Pitt-mad.” 

Another circumstance, tending I think to 
strengthen this conjecture as to the date when 
the poem was written, is the inscription. Fanny 
Murray was a Bath beauty —the daughter of a 
musician at Bath, who subsequently married a Mr. 
Ross, and died in 1770. Such beauties are but 
ephemeral ; and this lady, according to incidental 
notices, must have been in her glory from before or 
about 1735 to 1745. She had been the mistress of 
the Hon. John Spencer — better known as “ Jack 
Spencer ;" and was afterwards the mistress of 
Beau Nash. Spencer died in 1746, and in 1746 
Nash was seventy-one years of age. It must have 
been in 1740, or early in 1741, that Lord Hard- 
wicke saw her picture at Mr. Montagu’s in Cam- 
bridgeshire ; for he bought Wimpole in 1740, and 
it is reasonably certain that Mr. Montagu would, 
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soon after his residence, have shown so distin- 
guished a man the neighbourly respect of a visit, 
and would, therefore, have been known to him 
after 1740 or 1741. ‘The last mention of her that 
I have stumbled on is in 1746, in one of Horace 
Walpole’s letters. Walpole, then on a visit at 
Mistley, forwarded to Conway a copy of his verses 
called “ The Beauties.” Rigby, he says, has “a 
set of beauties of his own, who he swears are 
handsomer,” and proposed to change the names ; 
but allows them to remain in initials, because F. 
M., meant for Miss Fanny Macartney, may pass 


for his beauty, Fanny Murray. I think, therefore, | 


all circumstances considered, that I cannot be far 
wrong if I assume that this lady had reached the 


culminating point as a celebrity in 1745-1746. | 





Now if the poem was written in, or even about 
1746, it was written when Wilkes was a boy of | hishop’s denunciation, if Potter were not the 
nineteen, studying with a tutor at Leyden, and | writer? 


winning golden opinions from all sorts of men, 
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ments, and Wilkes paid for all, at a further cost of 
70002. 
Churchill, from whom Wilkes had no secret, 
seems to confirm the conjecture that Potter was 
the writer. His “Dedication” to great Gloster 
arises out of the bishop’s denunciations in the 
House of Lords : — 
“ When (to maintain God’s honour, and his own), 
He called Blasphemers forth—methinks I now 
See stern rebuke enthroned on his brow, 
And arm’d with tenfold terrors—from his tongue, 
Where fiery zeal and Christian fury hung, 
Methinks I hear the deep-toned thunders roll, 
And chill with horror every sinner’s soul, 
In vain they strive to fly—flight cannot save, 
And Potter trembles even in his grave.” 
What is the meaning of this reference to Potter? 
Why should Potter tremble in his grave, at the 


Another contemporary, well informed as to all 


and even a Dedieation from the learned and vir- | the undercurrents of literature, Capt. Thomson, in 


tuous Andrew Baxter. Wilkes did not even re- 
turn to England until 1749; and then with such 
a character, that it won the heart of Mrs. Mead, 
a rigid and formal Dissenter, as well as of ber 
daughter, a lady of the mature age of thirty-two. 
Soon after his return, the unhappy marriage was 
brought about; and youth and mature age,— 
twenty-one and thirty-two,—were united. After 
the marriage, Wilkes and his wife resided with 
her mother, in summer at Aylesbury, and in 
winter at Red Lion Court, Smithfield, where their 
daughter was born in Aug., 1750. It was not till 
1751 that Wilkes took the house in Great George 
Street, and set up for a man of fashion, and be- 
came the associate of Lord Sandwich, Sir F. 
Dashwood, and Mr. Potter, to the horror of his 
wife, who returned to her mother in Red Lion 
Court. Such men, says her apologist, “ could not 


his Life of Paul Whitehead— Whitehead, be it 
remembered, was secretary to the Medmenham 
Club—one of the select dozen for whose use it was 
believed the Essay was printed —distinctly states 
that the Essay was not Wilkes’s “ composition.” 


| [could produce endless evidence of a like cha- 


fail to shock any lady of sensibility and delicacy ;” | 


and of these Potter “was the worst, and indeed 
the ruin of Mr. Wilkes, who was not a bad man 
early or naturally. But Potter poisoned his 
morals.” 

Here, then, we have the youth pursuing his 
studies on the Continent up to 1749, and the 
young man married, and living soberly with his 
mother-in-law, up to 1751. In 1751, when be- 
tween twenty-three and twenty-four, the parvenu 
had his head turned by king’s ministers and high 
officials: and at the general election in 1754, 
Potter persuaded him— not much persuasion re- 
quired —to contest Berwick, which he did unsuc- 
cessfully at a cost of 40002. In June, 1757, when 
Pitt, then in the height of his popularity, was in- 
vited and agreed to offer himself for Bath, it was 
arranged that Potter, just appointed one of the 
vice-treasurers of Ireland, should succeed him 
at Okehampton, and Wilkes succeed Potter at 
Aylesbury. Potter arranged these political move- 





racter from contemporary publications : some even 
accuse Wilkes of affecting to be the writer, which 
it is well known he was not: and be it remem- 
bered, that whatever moral difference there might 
be, there was no legal difference, or difference in 
the legal consequences, between author and pub- 
lisher, and, therefore, the several writers were all 
contending for, or asserting an abstract fact. 
Thus one of the satirical ephemera of the time 
says Wilkes was sacrificed by Antinomious [Sand- 
wich], “for having in his possession” the “ works 
of another person,” which Antinomious himself 
had often read. , 

Again, in a paper subsequently republished by 
Almon in Collection of “ Letters, §c.,” together 
with “ Pieces of Wit,” §c., by Mr. Wilkes and 
others, —a work probably prepared under the di- 
rection of Wilkes, and which undoubtedly con- 
tained many papers written by Wilkes, — there is 
reference to a sermon (preached by Kidgell, the 
infurmer,) against blasphemy, and, as said, full of 
abuse against (Wilkes) “an oppressed man, con- 
demning him unheard.” The writer goes on to 
say :— 

“ But what a horrid aggravation must it be to the 
crimes of such a time-serving preacher, if he knew that 
the person he was for reward abusing, was absolutely in- 
nocent of the blasphemy; that the work referred to was 
wrote by a son of the Church.” 

So in A Letter to J. Kidgell (Williams, 1763), 
the writer says : — 

“ As to the Author, who one should understand is the 
execrable offender you mean, if the world is rightly in- 
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formed concerning him, he has been dead some years ago. | 
What proper measures could therefore be INFALLIBLY 
taken for his punishment? Was he to be raised from the 
dead?” 


Again, in another letter to Kidgell, the writer 
observes : — 


“You call the Essay on Woman a libel, while you 
yourself, reverend Sir, have incurred the guilt of a ma- 
licious and infamous libel, by charging the writer [ writ- 
ing] of this work on a man who did not write it ... What 
adds to your offence is, that you know that this person was 
not the author, and that the poem was written by a worthy 
son of a worthy Archbishop of Canterbury.” 


I shall now leave the question to the judgment 
of your readers. D. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Passage in Hamlet: “ A Suit of Sables” (2 S. iii. | 
62.) — It seems to me your correspondent’s Query 
as to the construction of this sentence admits of only 
one answer, — which must be in the negative, inas- | 
much as the devil has been in all ages familiarly 
styled “the old gentleman in black ;" how then 
could Hamlet appropriately exclaim, “ Nay, then 
let the devil wear black "fore (before) I'll have a 
suit of sables,” the word before implying a colour 
contrary to that of his usual costume? There 
might have been some reason in supposing the 
word “*fore” was omitted had Hamlet used white 
instead of black; for then his intention would have 
clearly conveyed the improbability of his ever 
donning the “ sables,” as we generally understand | 
that term to signify black. But I am convinced | 
here is the mistake, and I would ask if Sryzires 
has ever seen the article by Mr. Wightwick in 
The Critic, which provoked much discussion at | 
the time ; the arguments, pro and con, being so 
evenly balanced that Mr. W. left the matter as 
a drawn game ? 

I think if sufficient space can be afforded for | 
the following extract from it, it is well worthy of 
preservation in “ N. & Q.,” and may satisfy many 
a future querist, as it did myself. 

Bristo.tensis, 8.V.H. | 
_ “We trust in ae | now enabled to afford the most 
important correction of a word (as it has heretofore been 
printed), in one of Hamlet’s sentences in the play scene. 

_“ Ophelia having remarked on Hamlet’s merriment, the 
dialogue proceeds as follows: 

“* Hamlet, What should a man do but be merry? for, 
look you, how cheerfully my mother looks, and my father 
died within these two hours. 

“* Ophelia. Nay, "tis twice two montlis, my lord. 

“ Hamlet. So long? Nay, then let the devil wear black, 
for Pll have a suit of sables,’ 

“The meaning of the word ‘sables’ has long been a 
speculation with the commentators. Warburton says: 
— ‘the senseless editors had written sables, the fur so 
called, for sable, black. The true reading is ‘let the devil | 
wear black ’fore I’ll have a suit of sable:’ ’fore, i.e. be- 


fore. As much as to say —‘ Let the devil wear black for 
me; I'll have none.’ 





“The Oxford editor would read, ‘ for I’ll have a suit of 
ermine.” 

“Dr. Johnson ‘cannot find why Hamlet, when he laid 
aside his dress of mourning, in a country where it was 
bitter cold, and the air nipping and eager, should not have 
a suit of sables.’ : 

“ Steevens says, ‘a suit of sables was the richest dress 
that could be worn in Denmark.’ 

“ Malone conceives Hamlet to mean, ‘Let the devil 
wear black. As for me, so far from wearing a mourning 
dress, I’ll wear the most costly and magnificent suit that 
can be procured ; a suit trimmed with sables.’ 

“Knight finds a ‘latent irony in Hamlet’s reply,’ and 
gives a very far-fetched reason for his meaning to say, 
‘let the devil wear the real colours of grief, but I’ll be 
magnificent in a garb that only has a facing of something 
like grief.’ 

“ Warburton is right ‘in thinking the editors have sig- 
nified a material, when a colour only was intended; but 
there we must leave him, as not less amenable to the 
charge of ‘ senselessness ’ than those whom he abused. 

“Malone is correct in supposing that a costume of 
splendid gaiety was intended in opposition to the robe of 
mourning; but he errs with others in imagining that the 
fur sables has anything to do with the matter. 

“It has ever been obvious to all simple-minded and 
common-sense readers that Shakspere intended ‘ Hamlet’ 
to mean thus: ‘ Nay, then, let the devil preserve to him- 
self his own black, which custom has adopted as the sign 
of mourning; I'll wear the colour, of all others, most op- 
pugnant to sorrow.’ There was no making the word 
‘sables’ confirm this meaning, so far as colour was con- 
cerned; and therefore it has been ingeniously supposed 
that the material—the fur —had reference to living 
pomp, as opposed to sepulchral gloom. 

“But a reference to the third number of the new Re- 


| trospective Review for May 1853 will at once set this long- 


disputed matter perfectly, and most satisfactorily, at rest. 

“Tn an account of the writings of Henry Peacham (who 
was contemporary with Shakspere), an extract is made 
from the author’s ‘ directions for painting or colouring of 
cuts and printed pictures;’ and, in the list of colours 
(‘some of which,’ says the reviewer, ‘it would puzzle a 
modern R.A. to make out’), are the following : 


“*Blanket-colour, ie. a light watchet. Scarlet, i.e. 
crimson or stammel. Shammy, a smoakie or rain-colour. 
Turkie colour, i.e. Venice blue, or, as others will have it, 
red. Sabell colour, i.e. flame-colour, &c.’ 


“Hamlet, then, means to say, ‘Let the devil wear 
black; I’ll have a suit of sabell!’ (i.e. of flame-colour.) 

“ A mis-spelling has doubtless produced all the foregone 
confusion of the editors in respect to this passage; and we 


| may reasonably conclude that a different pronunciation 


distinguished the ‘sable’ meaning dark or black, from 
the ‘sabell ’ meaning flame-colour. 

“When, in another part of the play. of Hamlet we find 
the words, ‘ He, whose sable arms, black as his purpose,’ 
&c., — the word is obviously used as signifying dark. In 


| the description of the beard of Hamlet’s father — ‘a sable- 


silvered’— it is likened to the fur sable, rendered grey 
by mixture with the white hairs of advancing age. In 
the same play we read that ‘youth no less becomes the 
light and careless livery that it wears, than settled age 
his sables.” In the latter case the word has no reference 
to splendour or gaiety ; but simply to comfort and gravity. 
In the first part of Henry the Fourth is the expression ‘a 
hot wench in flame-coloured taffeta;’ i.e. sabell taffeta. 
Hamlet unquestionably meant to contrast with the sober 
black which sorrow should wear, the flaunting garb of 
wantonness, a suit of flame-colour. 

“Jn the older editions of Shakspere, Sir Andrew Ague- 
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cheek (see Twelfth Night) is made to say his leg ‘does 
indifferent well in a dam’d-coloured stock,’ or stocking. 
Pope supposed flame-coloured might have been the original 
expression. Knight suggests, with perhaps equal plausi- 
bility, damask-coloured ; but, while the latter emendation 
is something nearer the old print ‘ dam’d,’ the former has 
the advantage of being an expression positively used by 
Shakspere in another play, as sy referring to the 
gaudy attire in which vanity seems to have delighted in 
suiting itself. Thus there is fair reason for supposing that 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, as well as Falstaff’s * hot wench,’ 
had pride and pleasure in the showy exhibition of the 
flaming costume, to which we now know Hamlet refers in 
his expression, ‘a suit of sabell.’ 

“ GrorGcE WIGHTWICK.” 


Cebes: Shakspeare.—In the Cebetis Thebani 
Tabula (ch. vii.), the goddess Fortune is described 
as “ru@As) kal pawoudvn Tis elvas Soxodca, Kad éornxvia 
én! AlOov rwds orpoyyiaov,” i. e. as “ seemingly blind 
and mad, and standing on a rolling stone.” 

Shakspeare also (Henry V. Act III. Sc.-6.) 
similarly describes Fortune as —- 

e. P . . That goddess blind, 
That stands upon the rolling restless stone.” 

Is not this as striking a resemblance as that 
mentioned by J. W. Farrer, between a passage in 
Hamilet and one in the Clouds of Aristophanes ? 

T. H. Prowman. 

Mumby, Alford. 





“Oak,” or “Hawk?” —In Othello, Act IIL. 
Se. 3., Iago says, “'To seel her father’s eyes up, 
close as oak,” and a note on this passage in my 
copy of Shakspeare explains it thus: “To seel a 
hawk is to sew up his eyelids.” Surely, then, the 
term “oak” in the text should be “ hawk,” an 
alteration which gives significancy to a simile 
which has otherwise no meaning at all. 





Aristophanes: Shakspeare (2™ §. iii. 365.) —Cf. 
Bp. Jeremy Taylor, The Worthy Communicant : 


“ So we sometimes espy a bright cloud formed into an 
irregular figure; which, it is observed by unskilful and 
fantastic travellers, looks like a centaur to some, and as a 
castle to others. Some tell that they saw an army with 
banners, and it signifies war; but another, wiser than his 
fellows, says it looks like a flock of sheep, and foretells 
plenty; and all the while it is nothing but a shining 
cloud, by its own mobility and the activity of a wind cast 
into a contingent and artificial shape ; so it is in this great 
mystery of our religion [the Holy Eucharist], in which 
some espy strange things which Gop intended not; and 
others see not what Gop has plainly told.” 


S. T. Coleridge: Zapolya, Act IV. Sc. 1.:— 


“ Id. Rud, See, the sky lowers! the cross-winds way- 
wardly 
Chase the fantastic masses of the clouds 
With a wild mockery of the coming hunt! 
“ Cas. Mark yonder mass! I make it wear the shape 
Of a huge ram that butts with head depressed. 
“ Id. Rud. (smiling). Belike, some stray sheep of the 
oozy flock, 
Which, if bards lie not, the sea-shepherds tend, 





Glaucus or Proteus. But my fancy shapes it 
A monster couchant on a rocky shelf. 

“ Cas. Mark too the edges of the lurid mass — 
Restless, as if some idly-vexing sprite, 
On swift wing coasting by, with tetchy hand 
Pluck’d at the ringlets of the vaporous fleece. 
These are sure signs of conflict nigh at hand, 
And elemental war!” 


Wordsworth has (where ?) : 
“ Yon rampant cloud mimics a lion’s shape ; 
And here combats a huge crocodile, — agape 
A golden spear to swallow.” 
Acue, 





Shakspeare: Quarry (2™ §. iii. 203.) — Your 
correspondent appears to doubt whether the 
critics are borne out by the use of the language, 
in explaining Quarry — Coriolanus, Act LI. se. 1., 
— as “a heap of dead game.” 

The word is clearly sc meant, in the elder 
Ballad of Chevy Chase: 

“ The begane in Chyviat the hyls abone * 

Yerly on a monnyn day; 

Be that it drewe to the oware off none 
A hondrith fat hartes ded thet lay. 

The blewe ¢ a mot uppone the bent, 
The semblyd on sydis shear ; 

To the qurrry the Perse went 
To se the bryttlynge off the deare.” 

As the earl goes to witness that crowning dis- 
play of our ancient woodcraft, the BREAKING — as 
it was, also, called —or artistic dismemberment 
of the deer ; the quarry must, here, have been — 
the hundred slain deer, as they lay, gathered and 
ready for brytling, but, as yet, unbroken. 

The mot — not mort, — as Percy has too hastily 
altered the text, given him by Hearne, from the 
manuscript — was the note blown for the bps 
pose sad coy the straggled company: and the 


minstrel shows them obeying the jocund call. 


L. X. R. 





GENERAL WOLFE. 


I send a few additional Notes on this subject. 
They have not yet appeared in “ N. & Q.” 

At Mr. Meigh’s sale of autographs, Feb. 23, 
1856, at Sotheby's, there were sold several letters. 
The catalogue enables me to give the following 
notice of them. They were all addressed to 
Major Wolfe, his uncle; the first is dated (I re- 
verse the auctioneer’s order) from Blackheath, 
Jan. 21st, 1757. Lot 50.: 

“The king has honoured me with the rank of a Bri- 
gadier in America, which I cannot but consider as a par- 
ticular mark of his Majesty’s favour and confidence, and 
I intend to do my best to deserve it.” 

This is described as a most interesting letter re- 
lating to his departure to America and to family 
matters. 

Lot 49. Blackheath, Oct. 18, 1757. “ The 
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season of the year, and nature of the enterprise, 
called for the quickest and most vigorous execu- 
tion, whereas our proceedings were quite other- 
wise.” A very interesting and long letter. 

Lot 48. Halifax, May 19, 1758. Relating to 
the attack on Louisbourg. 

Lot 47. Camp before Louisbourg, July 27, | 
1758. This letter also chiefly related to the 
operations at Louisbourg; he complains of the 
want of vigour, and the ignorance of the engineers, 
&e. He also alludes to the Indians, who he de- 
clares are “the most contemptible canaille upon 
earth;” but adds, “those to the southward are 
much braver and better men.” 

Lot 46. Blackheath, July 27, 1758. Had his | 
uncle’s answer copied on the blank pages, and | 
mentioned meeting a squadron of homeward-bound | 
French men-of-war, which they did their utmost 
to engage. 

Lot 45. London, Jan. 29,1759. “If the siege 
of Louisbourg had been pushed with vigour, 
Quebeck would have fallen.” — “ The backward- 
ness of older officers has in some measure forced 
the Government to come down so low.” — “I shall 
think myself a lucky man — what happens after- 
wards is no great consequence.” Prophetic words 
indeed! 

Lot 44. Louisbourg, May 19, 1759. A long 
letter of four folio pages, and a valuable one evi- 
dently. Referring to his father’s death, his ina- | 
bility “to remove his and his mother's pecuniary | 
difficulties!” Full of detail also respecting the | 
movements against Quebec; “‘a very nice opera- 
tion,” noted the general. 

Lot 52. Sir John Ligonier to Major Wolfe, 
Dec. 6, 1759. It announced the king’s consent to 
a request made in consequence of the general's 
death. 

Is there no correspondence extant between 
Wolfe and Ligonier, or with Laurence, his early 
friend? And where was Wolfe’s London resi- 
dence ? 

Wolfe was one of the court-martial in August, 
1756, who tried Lieut.-Gen. Fowke, late Go- 
vernor of Gibraltar, for disobeying orders in not 
having sent troops to Minorca. His secret in- 
structions for the conquest of Quebec are printed 
in Fraser’s Magazine for August, 1832. 

H. G. D. 





HISTORY OF INVENTIONS. 


There is a scope for “ N. & Q.” which would do 
much good and enlist a new class of readers, and 
that is, to form a distinct head for the history of | 
inventions. ‘This is a department which it is no- 
torious enough has been much neglected, for there 
has been no record in the nature of Notes and 
Queries where the materials could be garnered 
up; and thus histories of arts dependent to a 
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great degree on the accumulation of small facts 
are most imperfect, and yet when properly em- 
ployed how valuable and interesting do they be- 
come, as in Stewart's History of the Steam Engine 
for instance. As I found when writing the life of 


| George Stephenson, that of Trevithick, and on 


other occasions, there is a great paucity of ma- 
terials, which, scattered in pamphlets and pe- 
riodicals, elude individual industry, and present 
themselves casually to observers. ‘The history of 
the steam-engine, that of the railway, that of the 
electric telegraph, and the biography of many of 
our leading engineers, older or later, as Captain 
Perry for instance, and Richard Trevithick, are 
very obscure. The greater number of our pa- 
tentees, inventors, and engineers, the authors of 
our machinery, canals, and railways, have no 
biography. I recollect being forcibly struck some 
years ago, when compiling some biographical me- 
moranda for the Civil Engineers’ Journal, with 


| the number of engineers who had carried out 


works of importance, and of whom there is no 
published record. 

Of late years engineers, civil and mechanical, 
have acquired a recognised public standing and 
importance, but the history of themselves and 


| their arts has yet to be cultivated; nor can pro- 


fessional writers alone suffice, because, as I have 
observed, the facts are so widely and loosely scat- 
tered, that it requires the contributions of a large 
number of observers to collect them and make 
them available. Thus. the pamphlets in the 
British Museum afford a large store of valuable 
facts, which come under the notice of the literary 
collector. Then, too, there are the observations 
and reminiscences of contemporaries of Smeaton, 
Watt, and Arkwright, now passing from among 
us. 
I end this by saying that such collections of 
facts are useful and interesting ; that “ N. & Q.” 
has a staff of contributors to begin such an enter- 
prise, and will soon enlist numerous coadjutors. 
Hype CrarKke. 





BYGONE REMINISCENCES OF GREAT MEN. 


Few objects, I imagine, could be found more 
befitting the mission of “N. & Q.,” or more con- 
genial to the literary tastes of its readers, than 
the rescuing from oblivion past memories of our 
poets and literary men: of whom, in a twofold 
sense it may be truly said, “the places that 
‘knew’ them once, ‘shall know them again no 
more.” Ihave been led to these considerations 
by a review of the changes that have taken place 
of late in this neighbourhood. Besides its con- 
tiguity to no less than three ruined abbeys, 
Southampton possesses remains of nearly every 
feature of antiquity, and “of almost every date, 
from the earliest Saxon to the age of James the 
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First.” But not to the mere antiquary alone does 
it present a wide and interesting field of research : 
the memories of once-living men who moved and 
influenced -their own and all succeeding genera- 
tions still live among us. The birth-place of the 
celebrated Dr. Watts, the lyric poet, is still pre- 
served and fondly cherished ; but more than one 
other spot existed till recently amongst us, whose 
records will in the next generation be only the 
theme of the historian. Northward from the 
town, and overlooking the site of the ancient 
“Clausentum,” stands “ Bevois Mount,” * formerly 
the residence of — 

“the great and polished Exwl of Peterborough, who laid 
out the grounds, and enriched them with statuary 
brought from Rome. It was a favourite retreat of Pope, 
and was subsequently the residence of Sotheby.” 

Entick furnishes a detailed description of its 
early glories, adding — 

“ The beauty of the improvements in every part can 
hardly be conceived: there are Statues, Grottoes, Alcoves, 
and at every bend of the walks something new and un- 
expected strikes the eye.” 


The accomplished Sir Henry Englefield, more 


than half a century since, wrote of it in these | 


glowing terms : — 

“ The name of Bevis-mount unites the recollection of 
an old, and perhaps fabulous, British hero with that of a 
man whose courage and adventures were scarcely less 
romantic than those of the most famous Paladins, and 
who to these high qualities added a refined taste for 
elegant Art and polite literature. What Englishman 
can look without respect on the shades where the Earl of 
Peterborough walked with Arbuthnot and Pope!” ¢ 


Mrs. Montague and Voltaire are also said to 
have visited this classic retreat,—the romantic 
charm of which has now for ever been dispelled, 
it having, I regret to add, fallen a victim to the 
speculative enterprise of the day. The estate, 
after passing through various hands, has at length 
been parcelled out inte building lots, the timber 
cut down, and, with the exception of a portion of 
the house, every feature of interest has been 
swept away,—an arbour in the grounds known, 
I believe, as “ Pope’s Seat,” having shared in the 
general wreck. 

Another sylvan retreat in this neighbourhood, 
described by a local historian a few years ago, as— 
“ Freemantle House, the elegant mansion of the late Sir 
George Hewett, Bart., a spot endeared to the lover of the 
fervid and moral muse of Cowper, who spent some of his 
early days here,” — 
has also, within these few years, been rased to the 
ground, the materials disposed of, and roads and 
buildings now occupy its site and the surround- 


* So called as being the reputed burial-place of the 
renowned “ Sir Bevois of Hamptoune,” — the legend, or 
metrical romance recording whose exploits is doubtless 
known to all your readers. 

t Walk through Southampton, edit. 1805, p. 116. See 
also Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 





ing grounds, which were of great beauty, diver- 
sified by winding walks on the margin of an 
extensive lake surrounded by woods. ‘The mar- 
| ketable value of property being so much enhanced 
| in this rising and influential port, and the change 
that has come over its character and prospects,— 
from the quiet watering-place of yore to the busy 
| sea-port of today, — offer the only plausible ex- 
tenuation of these acts of wholesale spoliation. It 
is probable some of your correspondents may be 
able to produce similar charges of Vandalism, 
though probably not to the same extent, nor from 
similar causes; but if the desire to rescue any 
hallowed spot from ruin and forgetfulness be 
awakened, [ shall be satisfied in having thus ren- 
dered a tribute to the memory of departed worth, 
and to have served, though in so humble a degree, 
the sacred cause of literature. 
Henry W. S. Taytor. 





Southampton. 


N.B. Since writing the foregoing, I have been 
gratified to learn that the mansion on the Bevois 
Mount estate still stands entire, though narrowed 
in its appurtenances almost within its own limits, 
and otherwise shorn of its pristine grandeur,—the 
interior having been dismantled, and the fittings 
| sold, so as to comport with the more modest pre- 
tensions of a “genteel suburban villa,” to which 
it has become reduced. In the grounds stood a 
gigantic oak, some idea of the dimensions of 
which may be formed from the fact that, when 
felled and lopped, it was computed to contain 
about sixty loads of timber. 








TOBACCO AND OUR REVOLUTION, 1688. 


I have been fortunate enough to obtain, by 
urchase, the original Parliamentary Grant of 
Villiam IIT. and Queen Mary, appropriating the 

duties on tobacco, &c., to the States of Holland, 
in payment of money advanced ; and for the pay- 
ments of the servants of Charles II., on three 
| sheets of parchment, with engraved borders and 
| portrait of William ITL., dated “the Fifteenth 
| Day of November, in tie first year of Our Reigne,” 
| and signed “ By Writt of Privy Seale, — Picorrt.” 
The fact that the duties on tobacco — even 
benignaht Nicotiana — should have at once paid 
the price of our glorious revolution, is one of the 
very many curious and note-worthy incidents of 
this eminently historical weed. It was indeed 
befitting that she who fills and blesses the pipe of 
peace — in her own home — under the shadow of 
the Red Mountain, where the Great Spirit sanc- 
tioned the Indian's holy pipe — should honour the 
bill of that revolution — “of all revolutions the 
least violent — of all revolutions the most bene- 
ficent” — in the consistent words of our popular 
historian, Mr. Macaulay. In one year tobacco 
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paid the 600,000/. which the Dutch charged us 
for our emancipation — for the consumption of 
tobacco at that time was above eleven million of 
pounds’ weight per annum from America alone — 
according to my tables—which paid a duty of 
one shilling per pound and 5 per cent. poundage 
in addition ; thus clearly covering the sum named, 
and leaving a surplus for the interesting 

“Servants of Charles II.! though the duties on silks 
and sugar (also ceded in the Grant) were more appropriate 
for that class of pensioners. It may add to the interest 
of the fact to state that most of our most eminent divines 
and bishops at that time practically contributed to the 
payment of the revolutionary debt by their large con- 
sumption of tobacco. Dr. Barlow of Lincoln was as 
regular in smoking tobacco as at his meals: he had a 
very high opinion of its virtues, as had also Dr. Barrow, 
Dr. Aldrich, and other celebrated persons who flourished 
about this time, and gave much into that practice.” — 
Granger, vi. 90. note. 

Nor is this the only reflection suggested by this 
curious fact. Charles Lamb was forbidden to- 
bacco by some “sour physician,” as he states ; 
and, in consequence, wrote his ‘ Farewell to To- 
bacco" — an eccentric poem, purposely irrational 
and absurd where he “abuses” the weed, but 
wonderfully lucid and reasonable where he sings 
the praise of the “ Plant divine, of rarest virtue.” 
Now, in this poem there is a verse of formidable 
import. He says: 


“None e’er prospered who defamed thee!” 


King James I. most vilely “defamed” this 
proud and time-honoured sacred plant — for thou- 
sands of years venerated by the Red Men of 
the West, whose most cherished virtue was. the 
observance of treaties and promises sanctioned 
by the fuming pipe. King James vilified tobacco, 
and how soon did his House — the House of 
Stuart — vanish into smoke! And why? Be- 
cause his House was always remarkable for faith- 
lessness, fraud, and insincerity. I commend this 
verse of the poet to the inward digestion of all 
misocapnists — 

“ None e’er prospered who defamed thee!” 
ANDREW STEINMETZ. 





JOHN BRADSHAW. 


“ Honest Bradshaw, the President.” 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 
There bas been preserved an ancient book con- 
cerning the affairs of the parish of Richmond, 
Surrey, which commences 12 James I. 
few years at the beginning it is not quite chrono- 
logically kept, but shortly afterwards the entries 
appear to have been regularly made: it is en- 
titled “ A Booke containing the Actes and Pro- 


of May 14, 1649, there is an insertion that there 
was lying in the parish chest — 

“A Bond bearing date the 2nd day of October, 1644, 
wherein John Bradshaw of Gray’s-inn, Gentleman, 
standeth bound in the sum of One Hundred Pounds, to 
discharge the parish of Richmond of a female bastard 
Child, begotten and born of the body of Alice Trotter of 
Richmond,” 

From some circumstances I am induced to 
think this John Bradshaw to have been the Pre- 
sident, and, in endeavouring to trace him, I find 
that John Bradshaw of Tattenhall, Chester, was 
admitted of Gray's Inn June 7, 1632; and the 
same person, I believe, to have been Ancient, 
June 23, 1645; Barrister, Nov. 24, 1645; and 
Bencher, May 19, 1647 ; though I do not adduce 
these gradations confidently. 

The President had considerable property in the 
neighbourhood of Richmond. The Parliament 
having confiscated Lord Cottington’s estates at 
Hanworth, &c., gave them to him; and on a va- 
cancy he presented Job Iggleton to the neigh- 
bouring vicarage of Feltham, as appears by a 
survey made by order of Parliament in 1650. 
Bradshaw at his decease, Nov. 22, 1659, be- 
queathed 2501. to the poor of Feltham, and also 
the impropriation of the vicarage of Feltham “ for 
the use of a proper minister to be established 
there.” , 


Richmond. 


Minor Notes, 


Royal Visits to Treland.—In Wilde's Beauties 
of the Boyne and Blackwater, p. 93., is the follow- 
ing paragraph, which I think worthy of a corner 
in “N. & Q.”: 


“In 1210 King John arrived in Ireland, and spent the 
second and third days of July at Trim; but although the 
present castle is called after him, it does not appear that 
he lodged at any castle at ‘Trim,—if there was one at that 
time fit for his reception; and his writs are dated ‘ apud 
Pratum subtus Trim,’— the field now called the King’s 
Park. What a volume might be written on royal visits 
to Ireland ;—by whom made, under what circumstances, 
with what objects or inducements; what was the condi- 
tion of the country, what the mode of reception, what the 
state of manners at the time of each; from the days of 


| Henry II. to those of Queen Victoria in this present year, 


For a | 


1849,” 
ABHBA. 
Misprints. —I cannot forbear, though the sub- 
ject is trite, quoting three misprints I have lately 
met with, which alter or modify in a most ludicrous 
manner the whole bearing of the context. The 
first is from the seventh edition of Archdeacon 


| Welchman’s Notes on the XXXIX. Articles, 


where the last clause of Article X XV. runs thus: 


“The Sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be 
azed upon, or to be carried about, but that we should 


ceedings of y° Vestry of Richmond.” Under date | daily use them. . ,. ,” 
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The printer must have been remarkably Anglo- 
Catholic to interpret “duly” by “ daily !” 

In Arnold's History of Rome, vol. ii. p. 82. (4th 
edit.), his printer makes the author say, 

“I propose, therefore, to trace successfully the relations 
of Rome with the several neighbouring states, from 389 
to 412, beginning,” &c. 

Mr. Stanley's Life scarcely bears out the prin- 
ter’s notion, that self-laudation was one of the 
Doctor's characteristics: so let us read “ succes- 
sively” for “ successfully.” 

In a communication sent by an Oxford Under- 
graduate to the Oxford Chronicle in Michaelmas 
Term, 1855, the sentiments of St. Paul are assi- 
milated to those of Joseph Smith by the simple 
ellipse of “t.” The last stanza but one of these 
verses runs — 

“ Death is past, and all its sorrows 
Swallowed up in victory ; 
Endless joys in bliss await them, 
Life and imMORALITY.” 

Probably your correspondents could add many 

similar instances, T. T. Jerrcock. 


Cockney, Origin of the Word.— A passage in 
Burton (Anat. Mel., i. 2, 2.3.) seems confirmatory 
of the supposition that this word is derived from 
Cocaigne, the “ land of exquisite cookery.” 

“ Some draw this mischief on their heads by too cere- 
monious and strict diet, being over-precise, cockney-like, 
and curious in their observations of meats.” 

Henry T. Riney. 


Curious Epitaph at Rouen. — The following 
epitaph, copied from a tombstone in the south 
aisle of Rouen Cathedral, may possess some in- 
terest for your readers. The narrative which it 
relates has probably no parallel with which the 
English reader is familiar : 

“ Par permission de messieurs de chapitre. 

“Cy gisent les corps de Jacques Turgis, Robert Tal- 
lebot, et Charles Lebrasseur, natifs de Rouen, executés d 
mort par jugement présidial d’Andely le xxv. jour d’Oc- 
tobre, mil pcxxv. pour un pretendu assassinat dont its 
furent faussement accusés et dépuys declarés innocents du 
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following list is taken from that very extraordi- 
nary collection of curious information, a “ portable 
library,” as some former owner of my copy has 
called it, Randle Holme’s Academy of Armory 
and Blazon. As Holme was a Cheshire man, we 
may be pretty sure that he gives us the names 
then used in the slate districts : 

“ Names of Slates according to their several Lengths. 

“ Short Haghattee. 
Long Haghattee. 
Farwells. 
Chitts. 
Warnetts. 
Shorts. 
Shorts save one, or Short so won. 
Short Backs. 
Long Backs. 
Batchlers. 
Wivetts. 
Short Twelves. 
Long Twelves. 
Jenny why Jettest thou. 
Rogue why Winkest thou. 

“The shortest Slate is about four Inches, all the rest ex- 
ceed an Inch, one in length from the other; sometimes 
less or more, according as the Work-man pleaseth.” —~ 
Academy of Armory, &c., b. U1. ¢. v. p. 265. 


According to this explanation the “ Long 
Twelves” were about sixteen inches in length, 


| or twelve inches longer than “Short Haghattees ;” 


hence, probably, the name of “ Long Twelves.” 

The largest slates, “ Rogues,” must have been 

about eighteen inches long. ‘There is nothing 

said about the breadth. ‘The largest slates now 

used, “ Princesses,” I believe are about twenty- 

four inches long. J. W. Pauicries. 
Haverfordwest. 


The Maid of Zaragoza. — I have extracted the 
following from The Times of July 6, for preser- 


vation in “N. & Q.:” 


“The Spanish papers announce the death at Ceuta of 
Agostina Zaragoza, the heroine whose share in the de- 
fence of the city the name of which she bore, has been 


| recorded in a glowing chapter of Southey’s History of 


dict crime, par arrest du grand conseil, donné & Poitiers 


le dernier jour dedecembre mil pcxxvm. suyvant lequel 
les corps deterrés du dit lieu d’Andely, ont été apportés 
en ce lieu proche ceste chappelle des martirs innocents le 
11 jour d’apuril mil pcxxvii., en laquelle se dira tous 
les samedis & perpetuité une messe pour le repos de leurs 
ames, avecq ung obit tots les ans, le xxx jour d’octobre, 
jouxte la fondation qui en a ésté faicte céans, suivant le 
dict arrest du conseil, @riez Dieu pour leurs ames |” 
Henry Daveney. 


Names of Slates. — The whimsical names now 
in use, “ Princesses, Duchesses, Countesses, and 
Ladies,” are said to have been given by General 
Warburton, the proprietor of some of the great 
quarries in North Wales about a century ago. 
Perhaps it is not generally known that before that 
time names still more whimsical were used. The 


the Peninsular War, and immortalised by Byron’s genius. 
According to a note to Childe Harold, she was in her 
22nd year when the siege occurred, so that she must have 
been about 70 at her death. The Spanish papers merely 
say that she was very young at the time of the siege. 
She held the rank of ensign in the Spanish army, and 
wore several decorations, the reward of her exploits in 
the War of Independence. She was buried at Ceuta with 
military honours.” 

R. W. C. 


Burke's Systasis of Crete.” — In Gunning’s 
Reminiscences (i. 214.) it appears that Bishop 
Watson and the Cambridge scholars of that day 
were puzzled with Burke's phrase “ Systasis of 
Crete.” As his quotation from Burke is inac- 
curate, the following extract is supplied : 

“The municipal army [meaning the National Guard), 
which, according to their new policy, is to balance this 
national army, if considered in itself only, is of a consti- 
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tution much more simple, and in every respect less excep- 
tionable. It is a mere democratic body, unconnected with 
the crown or the kingdom. . If, however, con- 
sidered in any relation to the crown, to the national 
assembly, &c. it seems a monster. . . . It | 
is a worse preservative of a general constitution, than the 
systasis of Crete, or the confederation of Poland, or any | 
other ill-devised corrective which has yet been imagined, 
in the necessities produced by an ill-constructed system 
of government.” — French Rev., p. 328., 2nd ed. 1790. 
The word “ systasis” now appears in some of 
our dictionaries, as Webster's and Hyde Clarke's, 
int the sense of “ constitution,” a synonym which 
Burke evidently wanted, as he had the word 
“ constitution ” twice in requisition just before he 
introduced the word “ systasis.” ‘This exotic does 
not appear to have thriven in our political vo- 
cabulary. It was adopted by Burke doubtless | 
from Polybius (lib. v1. ex. iii. ch.i.), who freely | 
uses systasis in reference to Crete, meaning its 
political establishment, system, or constitution. | 
Plato also uses it in the same sense (Rep. 546.) ; 
Demosthenes nearly so, as a political union or 
club (1122, 5.). But I cannot find that Aristotle 
ever uses this word, the nearest to it being 
ovorhoas and overjiou (Pol. i. 2., iii. 13.). As the 
word otcracis means, like ordois, “ sedition,” Ari- 
stotle found many other synonyms in the flexibility 
of the Greek tongue to answer his purpose better. 
He, indeed, approves parts of the polity of Crete. 
(Pol. ii. 9, 10.) Not so Polybius, who rhetorically 
adopts a term, already used in a bad sense, to 
condemn the “systasis” of Crete, together with 
Ephorus, Xenophon, Callisthenes, and Plato, its 
applauders, omitting, however, the name of Ari- 
stotle: corruption had doubtless crept in after 
their days and before Polybius wrote his history. 
The point to which Burke referred was that the 
Cretans had no private property, although the 
land was equally divided amongst them, the slaves 
being compelled to furnish all the products of their 
industry, part of which was allotted to their gods, 
and part to the public service of the state, the 
remainder being used for the maintenance of the 
people ; whilst the free men (citizens) were fed at 
common tables, and had no other occupation than 
the arts of politics and war. (Aristotle, Pol. ii. 10.) 
T. J. Bucxton. 


Lichfield. 


Queries. 
DR. JOHN DONNE. 


In a work published in 1652, entitled A Sheaf 
of Miscellany Epigrams, written in Latin by John 
Donne, and translated by J. Main, D.D., are 
several pieces which speak of the young poet as 
engaged in military operations in the army of 
Prince Maurice, and as present at the battle of 
Duke's Wood. If these Zpigrams are undoubt- 





edly Donne's, it is remarkable that Walton should 





be silent on this eventful period of the Dean's 
life, as this work was published between the first 
and second editions of his Life of Donne. Epigram 


| No. 56. is entitled, “A Panegyric on the Hol- 


landers being Lords of the Sea, occasioned by the 
Author being in this Army at Duke's Wood.” 
No. 57. has the following title, ‘To Sleep, steal- 
ing upon him as he stood upon the Guard in a 
corner of a running trench, at the Siege of Duke's 
Wood.” Then follows another epigram, “To his 
fellow Sentinels.” This event must have taken 
place between the years 1587 and 1590, about the 
time when, according to Walton, Donne was 
studying at Cambridge,—“ at Trinity College,” adds 
Zouch. What makes it probable that Donne had 
enlisted in the auxiliaries against Spain, is Mar- 
shall’s portrait of him at this time, inscribed, 
“ Anno Dai, 1591, ztatis sue 18,” where he is re- 
presented in a dark coloured doublet, with a 
diamond cross pendant from his right ear; his 
hand resting on the hilt of his sword. Can any 
one furnish additional particulars illustrative of 
this obscure portion of Donne’s biography? Ben 
Jonson, it will be remembered, had also about 
this time enlisted in the campaigns in the Low 
Countries, and with some elation of heart fre- 
quently referred to this incident of his life. Both 
Donne and Jonson were born in the same year, 
1573. 5. ¥. 





THE ENGLISH REGIUM DONUM — ACHAN’S GOLDEN 
WEDGE: POPE’s “OLD CATO.” 


Some years ago an elderly gentleman related to 
me the following curious story as to the origin of 
the annual grant to the dissenting ministers, 
called the Regium Donum, about which there was 
so much controversy at the time. His account 
was somewhat as follows. During one of those 
long struggles between the dissenting interests 
and their opponents (which were afterwards par- 
tially put an end to by the Bills for Occasional 
Conformity), one of the principal ministers of the 
crown had expressed himself very strongly in 
favour of the former body. But when the contest 
came in Parliament he gave way, and left them to 
the mercy of their opponents. The principal 
ministers of the dissenting interests then waited 
on the statesman, expressing great indignation at 
his conduct, that he who had always professed 
himself so fast a friend should desert them, and 
threatened him with all the opposition that could 
be raised throughout their powerful bodies. ‘The 
story went on to say that the statesman put on an 
hypocritical face, and said he was indeed grieved, 
but he had been overpowered in Parliament, and 
overruled by his colleagues; he had done all he 
could, and was as fast a friend as ever. He then 
went on to say, that he was commanded by the 
King to express how grieved and disappointed his 
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Majesty also felt: and that he was commanded by | Heraldic 


Query. — Can anyone inform me who 


him to present each of the dissenting ministers | was the bearer of the following arms? 
there with the sum of five hundred pounds a-piece, | 
| tween three garbs, or (or argent), as many crosses, 


as a token of his good-will, and as a little assist- 
ance to the cause. The statesman also intimated 
as long as he should remain in the Cabinet the 
same sums should be annually paid to the same 
parties out of the Privy Purse. The story went 


on to say, the dissenting ministers were wonder- | 


fully softened by this conduct, pocketed the money, 


and never were troublesome personally to govern- | 


ment again. Now, so far, this is a vague story, 


and might have been a mere “weak invention of | 
the enemy ;” but it went on to say that after a | 


payment or two had been made the secret leaked 
out, the sterner part of the Puritans were very 
indignant, and a pamphlet was published stigma- 
tising the whole proceeding in the strongest terms. 
This was entitled Achan's Golden Wedge — allud- 
ing to the crime of the Israelite warrior who hid 
the Canaanite spoils in his tent, as is recorded in 
the seventh chapter of the Book of Joshua. This 
pamphlet it was said was instantly rigidly sup- 
pressed, and every copy cons that could be 
got hold of. The origin of the Regium Donum is, 
and always has been, involved in mystery. It 
was paid out of the Privy Purse for years, and 
afterwards, when some fresh arrangement of the 
Civil List had taken place, was the subject of an 
annual Parliamentary Grant. The system of 
slipping money into people’s hands was common 
at that time. You will remember in Pope's 
Epistle to Lord Bathurst — 
“ Beneath the Patriot’s cloak 

From the cracked bag, the dropping guineas spoke, 

And jingling down the back-stairs told the crew 

Old Cato is as gréat a rogue as you.” 

Can any readers of “N. & Q.” inform me, Ist, 
Whether there is any truth in the story of the 
bribe? 2nd. Whether any such panaphlet is in 
existence ? 3rd. What is the true history of the 
Regium Dorium, and with whom did it originate ? 
and 4th, though not directly connected with the 
subject, Who was Pope's “ old Cato ?” A. A. 

Poet’s Corner, 





Minor Queries. 


O' Reilly's Money. — In a parliament holden at 
Trim, in the county of Meath, in the year 1447, 
an act was passed against clipped money, money 
called O’ Reyle's [O'Reilly's] money, and other un- 
lawful money, &c. What money was so called ? 
Dean Butler, in his Notices of the Castle and Ec- 
elesiastical Buildings of Trim, p. 77., says: 

“ Several small unstamped pieces of billon, or rather of 
iron, have been found in Trim; they are of the size of a 
sixpence, but very thin; they may have been O’Reyle’s 
money, 


ABRBA. 





Quarterly Ist and 4th. Gules, on a bend be- 


attée, fichée of the field, 2nd and 3rd argent, two 
con azure, between eight mallets, sable, 3, 2, 
and 3. 

They appear on a portrait of the time of 
Charles I., and, I think, belong to families of the 
Midland Counties. J.E. 


Tea after Supper. — 

“Le Pere Couplet supped with me; he is a man of 
very good conversation. After supper we had tea, which 
he said was really as good as any he had drank in China. 
The Chinese who came over with him and Mr. Fraser 
supped likewise with us.” — Lord Clarendon’s Diary, 
Feb. 10, 1688. 

E. H. A. 


Action for not flogging. — Can anyone refer me 
to the particulars of a case which is said to have 
occurred about forty years ago, when a culprit 
who had been imprisoned by the chief magistrate 
of some town brought an action against the 
magistrate for not ordering him to be flogged, as 
the act under which he had been imprisoned and 
his offence required. Georce, 


Horses eaten in Spain.— Burton says, Anat. 
Mel., part i. s. 2, m. 2. s. 1.: 

“Young foals are as commonly eaten in Spain, as red 
deer; and, to furnish their navies, about Malaga espe- 
cially, often used.” 

Does this practice still prevail in Spain ? 

Henry T. River. 


Lines on Lord Fanny.—In an old common-place 
book I find the following lines : — 


Vulpes ad Personam Tragicam. 
“ A Strolling Fox once chanced to drop, 
Grand Connoisseur, in Rysbrack’s shop. 
A noble bust he there beheld, 
Whose beauty all the rest excell’d. 
Much he admir’d the Carver’s craft, 
The Sculptor prais’d, and praising laught ; 
‘A pretty figure I profess, 
This is Lord Fanny’s head, I guess: 
How happy Rysbrack are thy pains— 
The Life, by G—d —it has no brains!’” 
My Queries are: Do these lines refer to Pope's 
teed Feng ? and, Who wrote them ? L. B. 


Cornish Prefizes: “Tre,” “ Pol,” and “ Pen.” — 

What is the meaning of these words ——- to 

roper names? ‘They occur in “ The Song of the 
estern Men:” 

“ And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen ?” 

Norsa. 

Dr. Alex. Haliday.—In the Memoirs of the 

Earl of Charlemont, published in 1812, there are 

extracts from a number of his letters addressed to 

Dr. Alexander Haliday, of Belfast, Can any of 
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your readers give me any information regarding 
this gentleman, who was, I believe, one of the 
most eminent physicians in the north of Ireland ? 
He died about the year 1802. R. Ines. 


Madison Agonistes. — Who is the author of 
Madison Agonistes, §c., a- fragment of a political 
burletta, 12mo., Cawthorne, London, 1814 ? 

R. Ineuts. 


“ Corydon, Selemnus, and Sylvia.” —In a book- 
seller’s catalogue of T. Arthur, Holywell Street, 
Strand, I found the title of the following work, 
Corydon, Selemnus, and Sylvia; a Fragment from 
a Dramatic Pastoral. Royal 8vo., no date. Pri- 
vately printed, by C. B. Deeble. Is anything 
known regarding the author ? R. Inaurs. 


Heineken Arms.— Would Mr. E. S. Taytor, 
or any other of your correspondents, oblige me b 
a reference to any work on foreign heraldry which 
contains the arms of “ Heineken of Bremen,” and 
“ Tleineken of Amsterdam,” and also of Lubec. 

N. S. Hervexen, 

Sidmouth, Devon. 


“ Keeping the wolf from the door.” — Although 
{ have met with the ‘expression many times 
in the course of my prelections, and am per- 
fectly well acquainted with what it means, I have 
never seen a distinet and satisfactory explanation 
of its derivation. In the event of you, or any of 
your correspondents, being enabled to favour me 


r 


with the same, you will oblige K. 


“ Memoirs of Dr. Burney by his Daughter, 
Madame D' Arblay.” —In the course of perusing 
this very delightful work (3 vols., Lond., 1832), 
two points occurred to me, the resolution of which 
(to borrow a musigal term) appears to me attain- 
able only through the medium of “N. & Q.” 
They are as follows :— 

1. Repeated allusions (vol. i. pp. 117. 184. 221. 
341.; vol. ii. pp. 118. 134., &c.) are made to “ cor- 
respondence” which one would expect to find 
collected at the end of the work (as the author says 
on p. 341. of vol. i., “ which will be selected from 
the vast volume of letters that will be consigned to 
the flames”), but I look for it in vain: the only 
correspondence consisting of extracts scattered 
through the volumes to aid the progress of the 
narrative. 

2. A complete list of all the Doctor's Works is 
also mentioned as presented in another place, but 
the promise is not fulfilled ; greatly to the disap- 
pointment of the reader, who can but consider 
such a list an essential item in the biography of a 
musical and literary genius. 

Possibly these matters formed a corollary to the 
work, published separately afterwards. Can you 
inform me ? A. W, Hammonp. 

North Brixton, 





Hebrew Translation of the Lusiad.—-In the Life 
of Camoens, by Mr. Mickle, prefixed to his trans- 
lation of The Lusiad is the following statement :— 

“Tt, i.e. The Lusiad, is translated also into Hebrew, 
with great elegance and spirit, by one Luzzet to, a learned 
and ingenious Jew author of several poems in that Jan- 
guage; and who, about thirty years ago, died in the 
Holy Land.” 

Is anything further known of this learned Jew, 
or of his translation of The Lusiad ? E. H. A. 


Weathercock. — Will any of your correspon- 
dents give me a rule for setting a vane by the aid 
of the magnetic needle, for any given day? 

C. Mansrigrp Incussy. 
Birmingham. 


Salter the famous Angler.—Can any one give 
me any biographical account of this gentleman, 
who wrote the celebrated book on angling about 
the year 1810. He resided for a long time at 
Clapton Place, Clapton Square, and was very 
much esteemed by all who knew hira. A. A. 

Poet's Corner. 


Duncombe's Marines. — I shall be glad to know 
what the corps was, called “ Duncombe’s Ma- 
rines,” which seems to have existed in the latter 
part of the last century; and to be referred to 
any book, &c., for its history. W.E 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Jeremy Bentham.— Where is Jeremy Bentham 
buried? I lately met a person who was quite 
positive that he was mummied, or in some way 
preserved: and he (my informant) believed in 
the possession of one of his most ardent admirers, . 
and was occasionally exhibited to a party of select 
friends. Can there be any foundation of truth in 
this extraordinary story ? D. L. 


[It was a part of Jeremy Bentham’s will, that_his body 
should be devoted to the purpose of improving the science 
of anatomy, and in consequence it was laid on the table 
of the anatomical school in Webb Street, Borough. Iu 
compliance with Mr. Bentham’s wish, Dr. Southwood 
Smith delivered a lecture on the occasion. After the 
usual anatomical demonstrations, a skeleton was made of 
the bones, which was stuffed out to fit Bentham’s own 
clothes, and a wax likeness, made by a distinguished 
French artist, fitted to the trunk. This figure was seated 
on the chair which he usually occupied, with one hand 
holding the walking-stick, called Dapple, his constant 
companion whenever he went abroad. The whole was 
enclosed in a mahogany case with folding glass-doors, 
and may now be seen in University College, Gower 
Street. ] 


Linneus.—In the cathedral at Upsal, in Lap- 
land, is a monument to the memory of that prince 
of naturalists, Linnzus, surmounted with a me- 
dallion likeness of that eminent Swede. Is there 
any engraving of this monument? and if so, is it 
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OR 


obtainable in this country? If not, I should deem 
it a favour if any of your correspondents could 
furnish me with the inscription thereon ? 

J. B. Wuirsorne. 


In Dr. Palteney’s Linnwus, by Maton, 4to., 1805, 
p. 491., is the following notice of this monument: “ Lin- 
neus’s monu ment was not completed until the year 1798. 
It is described as being executed with great simplicity 
and beauty, in the red porphyry of Elfsdahl. On the 
upper part iss a bronze medallion of Linnwus, modelled by 
Sergell, with a wreath of laurel above; and below, the 
following inscription in characters of gilt brass of ad- 
mirable elegance and workmanship, placed in high relief, 
on the polislied surface of the porphyry, viz. : 


“CaRoLo A LINNE 
Botanicorum 
Principi. 
Amici et Discipuli 
1798.” 


The expense of this monument, plain and simple as it 
is, amounted to 2000 rix-dollars (upwards of 4601. ster- 
ling), of which sum 400 (93/.) were expended upon the 
letters alone. The reader will find an engraving of it 
fronting the title-page of the Allgemeine Literatur-Zei- 


Pe) 


tung, of Jan., Felo., Mar., 1805.”)} 


“To Post and Pair.” — 


“ January 1, Saturday (1687). 
with very fair weather. I went to church. It being a 
state day I dinecdt in publick. My Lord Mayor and all 
the aldermen (of Dublin) dined with me; and according 
to the custom, whun the cloth was taken away, they went to 
post and pair ; and after a very little time sitting, I went 
away and they al] went into the cellar.” — Diary of Lord 
Clarendon. 


The new year began 


What is the custom ‘to which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant here alludes? What is meant by the 
mayor and aldermen going'to post and pair ? 

E. H. A. 

[ Post and pair was an old game played with three 
cards, wherein much depended on eying, or betting on 
the goodness of your own hand. A pair of royal aces was 
considered the best hand, and next any other three cards, 
according to their order: kings, queens, knaves, &c., de- 
seending. If there were no threes, the highest pairs 
might win; or also the highest game in three cards, It 
would in these points much resemble the modern game 
of commerce. This game was thus personified by Ben 
Jonson, in @ masque : 

“ Post and pair, with a pair-royal of aces in his hat; 
his garments all done over with pairs and purs; his 
squire carrying a box, cards, and counters.” — Christmas, 
a Masque. 

The author of The Co ¢ Gamester notices this game 
as “very much played in the West of England.” See 
Dodsley’s Old Plays, 1780, vii. 296.; and Nares’s Glos- 
sary, 8. v.) 


Robert Burton.—Can you inform me whether 
any life of Burton, the author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy is published? and if so, where it may 
be obtained ? Ivy. 

North Wales. 

[There is a Life of Robert Burton prefixed to The 


Anatomy of Melancholy, edited by Du Bois, 2 vols. 8vo., 
1806, also to the one-volume edition, 8vo,, 18456. A long 





Memoir of him is given in Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. iii. 
pt. i. p.415., with a portrait. For many particulars re- 
specting him see the General Index to 1* Ser. of “ N. & 
Q.” In vol. i. of the Works of Charles Lamb are some 
“curious fragments extracted from a common-place book 
which belonged to Robert Burton.” ] 


Dr. John Byrom.— It is stated in the Introduc- 
tion to Molyneux’s edition of Byrom’s Short Hand, 
that in 1743, Byrom obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment for his system. What was the nature, ex- 
tent, and duration of this protection ? Essex. 

[By 5 Geo. II. it was enacted, that as John Byrom 
cannot by the acts of 21 James I. and 8 Anne effectually 
secure to himself the benefit of his invention of Short 
Hand, which is liable to be divulged surreptitiously 
otherwise than by printing, he and his executers, after 
the 24th June, 1742, shall have the sole privilege of pub- 
lishing his work for the term of twenty-one years. Sin- 
gular as the act is, it is so in nothing more than the fact, 
that it seems to have been obtained without costs, even 
“the clerk of the House of Lords being with him again,” 
not with a long bill of costs, but to learn his system of 
short-hand. The act is given in The Remains of John 
Byrom (Chetham Society), vol. ii. pt. i. p. 324.] 


A Collection of Offices, §c.—I have a hand- 
some book entitled (in red and black), A Collec- 
tion of Offices, or Forms of Prayer in Cases 
Ordinary and Extraordinary. Taken only of the 
Scriptures and the Ancient Liturgies of several 
Churches, especially the Greek. Frontispiece, 
Our Saviour kneeling, with outstretched arms, 
8vo., Lond. Flesher, 1658, with a very long and 
interesting Preface in defence of Liturgies, par- 
ticularly that of the Church of England. Is the 
name of the compiler of my book known to the 
editor or any reader ? J. O. 

{This is one of Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s anonymous 
works. ] 


“ Legacy of an Etonian.” — Who is the author 
of The Legacy of an Etonian, edited by Robert 
Nolands, sole executor, 1846 ? R. Inexts. 


[This work is attributed to the Rev. Robert William 
Essington, of King’s College, Cambridge; Seatonian 
prize, 1846; and now Vicar of Shenstone, in Stafford- 
shire. ] 


Brooke's “ History of Ireland.” —In January, 
1744, Henry Brooke, author of Gustavus Vasa, §c., 
proposed to publish, by subscription, The History 
of Ireland from the Earliest Ages, in 4 vols. 8vo. 
Was the whole, or any part, of his design com- 
pleted ? ABuBA. 


[This History does not appear to have been published, 
as it is not included in the list of Henry Brooke’s Works 
prefixed to the edition of his collected Poetical Works, 
4 vols. 1792; nor is there any allusion to it in the Me- 
moir of the Author, by his daughter. It seems that at 
one period of his life he corresponded with some of the 
most eminent men of the day ; but unfortunately all these 
letters were consumed, with other valuable papers, by an 
accidental fire. “Two of them, from Alex. Pope, are par- 
ticularly to be lamented, wherein his character appeared 
in a light peculiarly amiable. In one of them Pope pro- 
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fessed himself in heart a Protestant; but apologised for 
not publicly conforming, by alleging that it would render 
the eve of his mother’s life unhappy. In another very 
long one, Pope endeavoured to persuade Mr. Brooke to 
take orders, as being a profession better suited to his 
principles, his disposition, and his genius.” ] 





Replies. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S CHARACTERS OF EMINENT 
PERSONS OF HIS OWN TIME. 
(2™4 S. iv. 7.) 
There is not the slightest doubt of the genuine- 
ness of these “characters.” Flexney’s edition 


LE CELEBRE BARRIOS. 
(2™¢ §S. ii. 468.) 
The only account of Barrios which I can find 
is, — 


“Barrios ou Barios de (Daniel Levi) appelé aussi 


| Michel, théologien et poéte juif espagnol, vivait dans la 


would seem to be the first that appeared. They | 


were also printed (in two forms) as an Appendix 
to the quarto edition of Chesterfield’s Works 
(1777), and the octavo edition (1779), to which 
Dr. Maty prefixed a biographical memoir. I do 
not know if C. C. means to state that his copy 
contains only the characters named by him in his 
contribution to “N. & Q.” The editions super- 
intended by Dr. Maty contained, besides those 
recorded by C. C., the following: George IL., 
Lord Townshend, Pope, Lords Bolingbroke, Gran- 
ville, and Scarborough, the Dukes of Newcastle and 
Bedford, and Mr. Pelham. ‘The most recent edi- 
tion (1845) of Chesterfield’s Works (Lord Mahon's 
Stanhope), contains four additional characters : the 
first is massed as “The Mistresses of George II.,” 
the others are Dr. Arbuthnot, Lady Suffolk, and 
“ Lord Bute, with a Sketch of his Administration.” 
Lord Mahon had access to the whole of Lord 
Chesterfield’s MSS., in the possession of Mr. 
Evelyn Shirley. Among them the noble editor 
found, not only the originals of the characters be- 
fore published, but of the others which I have 
named above. 

In a letter of Walpole to Cole, October, 1778, 
we have evidence, if it were needed, that from 
the very first, the characters were accepted as 
genuine : — 

“ Lord Chesterfield,” says Walpole, “one of my father’s 
sharpest enemies, has not, with all his prejudices, left a 
very unfavourable account of him, and it would alone be 
raised by a comparison of their two characters. Think 
of one who calls Sir Robert a corrupter of youth having 
a system of education to poison them from their nursery! ” 


Walpole adds, that Chesterfield, Pulteney, and 
Bolingbroke were “the three saints” who reviled 
his father ; and Chesterfield himself, in his “ cha- 
racter” of Pulteney says : — 

“ Resentment made him engage in business. He had 
thought himself slighted by Sir Robert Walpole, to whom 


he publicly vowed not only revenge, but utter destruc- 
tion, 


J. Doran. 





seconde partie du dix-septi¢me siécle. I] resida & Am- 
sterdam, se livra & la culte des lettres et de la poétsie, et 
laissa en langue espagnole ‘Le Triomphe du Gouverne- 
ment et de l’Antiquité Belge,’ ‘ Relation des Pottes et des 
Ecrivains espagnoles d’Origine juive;’ ‘Coro de las 
Musas;’ ‘L’Histoire Universelle des Juifs,’ ‘Casa de 
Jacob,’ ot il est question de l'état actuel des Juifs,” — 
Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, iv. 583., Paris, 1854. 

High as the above-cited authority is, I think 
“ Michel” was another writer, and not “ appelé 
aussi.” I have a volume entitled, — 


“ Flor de Apolo por el capitan Don Miguel de Barrios 
en Bruselas, 1665, 4to., pp. 526.” 


| Bound with this are three comedies by the same 


author, printed with a different type, and on 
rather darker paper. Each is separately paged. 
Their titles are, “Pedir Favor al Contrario,” 
‘El canto junto al Eucanto,” and “ El Espuaiiol 
de Oran.” 

The “estilo culto” abounds, but I think Bar- 
rios has taken Quevedo rather than Gongora for 
his model. He writes more like an accomplished 
soldier and man of the world than one given up to 
literature ; and appears from his dedications on 
more familiar terms with people of rank, than 
would have been conceded by Spanish grandees to 
a Jew of the seventeenth century. One sonnet 
(p. 310.) is “a la Union de Don Diego de Rosa 
y de Dota Blanca de Pina, cunada del autor.” 
Are these Jewish names ? 

In favour of his Judaism it may be urged that 
Barrios has several Old Testament subjects, such 
as the mourning of Jacob for Rachel, the victory 
of David, &c., and I have not found any direct 
admission of christianity or celebration of catholic 
saints — remarkable omissions in Spanish poetry 
of that age. 

Pedir Favor al Contrario is a tiresome comedy 
“de capa y espada,” at p. 49. of which Don 
Basilio says : 

“ Que no encuentre mi sana, 
Sen dudo que fugitivo 
Su temor de mi la esconda 
O pesia al Hado! que empia 
Con la espada de su fuga 
Jorta al mi venganga el hilo.” 

I have not found “l'eau pour sécher les plaies,” 
but it is obviously Virgil’s “ vulnera siccabat 
lymphis,” and very likely to be appropriated and 
exaggerated by Barrios. 

As a specimen of a writer so little known may 
be acceptable, I transcribe a sonnet. 

“ Al Engaiio y Desengano de la Vida. 

“ Triste del hombre que de Dios se olvida, 

Sin que del suefio de su error despierte, 








Y en el mal que le espera nunca advierte 
Hasta que su peccado es su homicida. 
En su culpa obstinada, y no sentida, 
El incierto plazer que le divierte, 
Es amigo traydor que le da muerte 
Con el proprio deleyte de la vida. 
Dichoso el que justo se prohibe, 
Del mundo vano que injuriar le quiere, 
Adonde muerte en el vida recibe. 
Que & quien, por ser humilde, el siglo hiere 
No se puede dezir que entonces vive, 
Por que no tiene vida hasta que muerte.” 
H. B. C. 
U. U. Club, 


SEPARATION OF SEXES IN CHURCHES. 
(2nd S. iii. 108. 178.) 


I have just received my volume of the Archeo- 
logia, which contains Mr. Ashpitel’s paper in 
extenso, with notes, That gentleman cites the 
same passage in the Apostolical Constitutions as 
your correspondent F. C. H.; but quotes from 
the Greek as given by Labbe (i. 226.), and not 
from a Latin version ; he considers them as ema- 
nating from the Eastern Church, and not older 
than circiter a.v. 250. He also cites the same 


passage from St. Chrysostom, alluded to by F. C. | 
1., but does so at greater length. The conclud- | 


ing paragraph, in fact, quite nullifies the dictum 
that the separation alluded to was of primitive 
origin : for the saint says, expressly, it was not so 
in former times, and speaks of men and women 
praying together in the upper chamber in the time 
of St. Paul. That it was rather an early practice 


in the Eastern Church to place women in a sepa- | 


rate place, and even to draw curtains before them, 
is universally conceded. But was it so in the 
Latin or Western Church? Mr. Ashpitel lays 
much stress on the silence of Stephen Durantus, 
and the still more celebrated ritualist, Durandus. 
Where Roman Catholics have been mingled with 
Protestants, they have often adopted many of their 
customs; but it is certain that throughout the 
whole of Italy, and greater part of France, and 
Germany, no such custom has ever prevailed. As 
so much has been said on the subject lately, I 
should feel much obliged if any reader of “ N. & 
Q.” would inform me on the following points : — 


1. Of what date are the Apostolical Canons and 
Constitutions, how much of om are genuine, and 
did they originate from the Eastern Church ? 

2. Does any Latin Father, or early ritualist, 
mention the practice of the separation of sexes in 
Western Churches ? 

3. Does any such practice exist in any Roman 
Catholic church, except where they are in fre- 
quent contact, or mixed with Protestants ? 

4. There is a tradition among the Roman 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland, that the practice 
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originated at Geneva, under the sanction of Zuin- 
glius or Calvin: and this practice, which still 
obtains among the Protestant cantens, is urged 
against them as a modern innovation. Can any 
readers of “N. & Q.” refer me to any passages of 
the writings of the Swiss Reformers which bear 
on the subject ? 

5. In several old English country churches, the 
sexes have formerly sate on separate sides. Can 
this practice be traced earlier than the Puritan 
times, or about the period of the general use of 
pews ? F.S. A 





CHATTERTON'S INTERMENT IN ST. MARY REDCLIFF 
CHURCHYARD, BRISTOL. 


(2™ S. iv. 23.) 


It would, I fear, be trespassing too much upon 
the space in “ N. & Q.” were I to reply at length 
to all the arguments Mr. Gutcn so ably sets 
forth against the above assumption: before al- 
| luding to them, let me say my mind has never 
been satisfied that the poet was buried in Shoe 
Lane. Mr. Gutcn takes it for granted that he 
was, and confines the question simply to the pos- 
sible re-interment. Now if he were, as it is al- 
leged, buried at Shoe Lane, was there at that time 
no register or official document, in which the fact 
would have been recorded? or were the paupers’ 
bodies all huddled together through this “ hori- 
zontal cellar door” into the “ pit,” utterly unre- 
corded ? 

If such a register, let it be produced, and the 

oint would be decided. If not, I should like to 
hese upon what grounds we are implicitly to be- 
| lieve Chatterton’s body found a resting-place 
| there ? 

As to the Redcliff interment, when I remember 
the charaeters of Mr. Cumberland and Mr. Cottle, 
— how extremely cautious they were in receiving 
and imparting information, without first assuring 
themselves of, and the strongest belief in, its ac- 
curacy,—and that whilst Messrs. Le Grice, Smith, 
and Grant dwell only upon probabilities, Cottle 
and Cumberland rely upon the testimony of two 
most respectable witnesses,—I must say I rather 
incline to adopt the Redcliff story, based though 
it be on “hearsay or secondary evidence.” It is 
true that Chatterton’s relatives could not have 
well afforded the expense of removing the corpse 
from London to Bristol, much as a mother’s love 
will do when put to such a test: but it must not 
be forgotten, that Barrett still lived, and was still 
intimate with the family: it is also well known he 
was exceedingly fond of the poor boy. Let me 
ask then, was it so very difficult a matter for this 
friendly surgeon — a gentleman of some standing, 
| wealth and influence—to beg perhaps his brother 
| professional, who had made the post mortem ex- 
{ 
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amination previous to the inquest, to entrust the 
body to a person in London, and have it conveyed 
at his charge in the way mentioned? Indeed, it 
seems to me most unlikely that Barrett would 
have allowed the youth to whom he was so at- 
tached, and who had so materially added to his 
stock of Antiquities of Bristol, to have been laid 
or remained in this loathsome “ pit,” if money and 
influence could have rescued him from it. 


Again: Mr. Gutcu says the stage waggon would | 


have taken “at least three or four days,” in those 
times, to have travelled from London to Bristol 
(a distance of 120 miles) ; but on inquiry, I have 
been told that goods by it, if dispatched, say on 
a Monday evening at seven o'clock, would have 


reached their destination here about the same | 


hour on the following Wednesday, thus takin 
forty-eight hours only en route. And on fee 
I should suppose the appearance of the body would 
have been precisely as described. With regard to 
arsenic, is not Mr. Gurcu wrong? I have un- 
derstood it preserves, rather than rapidly decom- 
—_ the dead: and Mr. Gutcu cannot forget 

irs. Burdock’s case in this city, some twenty 
years ago. 

Finally, I would remark it is very improbable 
any party would have mentioned the interment in 
Redcliff, — much more unlikely have written “a 
notice of it in the newspapers of the day,”—because 
the consequence would have been the immediate 
exhumation of the body from its “consecrated 
ground” at the instance of the vicar and parochial 
authorities. Indeed, only a few years ago, the 
late vicar refused to permit the erection even of a 
monument to the unhappy youth within that por- 
tion of the churchyard. 

If I were then one of the “jury” to decide upon 
the whole question, my verdict would be, that 
while it is “not proven” Chatterton was interred 
in the Shoe Lane burying-ground, there is some 
evidence, and no improbability, that his final rest- 
ing-place was in St. Mary Redcliff churchyard, 
where we all should wish him to have been. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to add, a monu- 
ment is at last about to be immediately erected to 
the memory of this wonderful genius; and any 
contributions from your readers would be most 
welcome if addressed to Mr. Geo. Gardiner, the 
senior churchwarden of St. Mary Redcliff, or his 
worthy colleague, Mr. C. T. Jefferies. 

BRIsTOLIENSIS. 


LIEUT, JOSHUA PICKERSGILL. 
(2™' S. iv. 8.) 
Inquiry is made regarding the authorship of the 
novel called Three Brothers. Lieut. Pickersgill 


was an ensign in my regiment (his date of rank 
July 21, 1806). He was in H, M.’s 22nd foot as 








ensign ; and left that corps, and became an en- 
sign in my regiment. His brother William was a 
cadet of 1803, and died as captain in 1827. 
Joshua died of fever on March 8, 1818, at San- 
gar. He told me himself, in 1812, that he wrote 
the novel, Three Brothers, before he entered the 
army. He must have been born in 1780, and 
said he was nine years older than myself (born 
1789). He was immediately above me in the 
regiment, which I joined at Delhi, in 1807. 

He was in the Quarter-Master-General’s de- 
partment (Assistant Quarter-Master-General), 
and in the Nepal war, in 1816, led Gen. Sir D. 
Ochterlony’s force up the Cheeria Ghatee Pass (a 
secret pass}. He was thanked personally by Sir 
D. Ochterlony, who declined (ungraciously *) to 
mention him in the despatch he wrote of his suc- 
cess!! It was a night operation. Lieut. Pickers- 
gill had, while surveying the frontier, obtained 
good intelligence of the Pass. 

Thornton, (1843) History of British Empire 
in India (vol. iv. p- 536.), states, a.p. 1818, siege 
of Mundela: “ Lieut. Pickersgill, with great gal- 
lantry, proceeded to ascertain, by personal inspec- 
tion, the effect produced (by the batteries), 
mounting, with the assistance of his hircarrahsf, 
to the top of the breach ;” “he returned with so 
favourable a report, as induced Gen. Marshall to 
make immediate preparations for storming the 
works,” f 

Had he lived, he would have been Quarter- 
Master-General. He was well-read and talented. 
Whether he was related to Mr. Pickersgill, the 
celebrated portrait painter, I know not. I know 
no better informed officer. He yearly had the 
best military works sent to him from England. 
He induced all the young officers (myself among 
them) to study ; and I owe to him, originally, the 
humble efforts I made in my professional publica- 
tions. W. Hoven, Lieut.-Colonel, Bengal 

retired Officer (late of, first of 
24th Native Infantry, and last, 
of 48th Native Infantry.) 

Oriental Club, July 8, 1857. 





GALLON OF BREAD. 
(2™ §. iii. 427. 517.) 

Previous to the passing of 3rd Geo. IV. c. 106., 
the standard for bread made for sale in England, 
was the peck loaf, weighing 17 lbs. 6 oz., the gal- 
lon and quartern being respectively the half and a 
quarter of the same ; and the penny loaf varying 
in weight according to the assize for the time 

° Unless an officer be named in a despatch, verbal 
thanks are useless! 

¢ Guides, &c. Lieut. Pickersgill was a rather heavy 
man, and required assistance. 

¢ The place was stormed and captured ! 
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being. By that act, which was limited in its 
operation to a circuit of ten miles from the Royal 
ciean it was enacted that bread, with the 
exception of French rolls and fancy bread, should 
be sold by weight only, but might be of any 
weight and size. ‘There is, however, another re- 
markable exception. Sec. 6. enacts, that the peck 
loaf, or its subdivisions, shall not be made or sold 
for two years from the commencement of the act 
(Sept. 29, 1822), a provision which seems very 
fully to have effected the object of its framers ; or 
we should not, at the end of so brief a period as 
five-and-thirty years, have seen in your columns 
the query which has led to this reply. 

The assize of bread, however, was not done 
away with till 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 37., which came 
in force on Oct. 1, 1836, By this act the prin- 
cipal provisions of the former act were extended 
to Great Britain generally. I have not immediate 


access to the several acts connected with this sub- | 


ject, passed since the 13 Geo. IIL. c. 62., and can- 


not therefore say whether any alteration in the | 


rate of assize was made between that date and its 
abolition ; but a brief extract from a table framed 
in conformity with that act, which now lies before 
me, may serve to give an idea to those of your 
readers who have entered on mature life within 
the last twenty years, and perhaps can scarcely 
imagine that up to so recent a period such things 
were, what this assize was. The price of a bushel 
of wheat being five shillings, the weight of the 
penny loaf of standard wheaten bread was fixed 
at 12 oz. 1 dr.; and the price at which the peck 
loaf was to be sold, at 1s. 11d., varying in propor- 
tion with every variation of 3d. in the bushel, 
Household bread, which I presume to have been 
of undressed wheaten meal, was to be one-third 
heavier in the former case, and three-fourths of 
the price in the latter. T. B. B. H. 





Replies to Minor Queries, 
Judge Bingham (2™ 8. iv. 5.)—Is there any 


means of ascertaining the lineage, &c., of the | 


Judge Bingham, mentioned in the Year Book, 
4 Edw. IV.? I find Richard Bingham among 
the Puisne Justices of the King’s Bench, in Beat- 
son's Index, under the date May 9, 1457; and 
again, Sir Richard Bingham, Knt., Oct. 9, 1471. 
This would probably be the same person; and 
might he not be identical with the representative 
of the Binghams of Bingham's Melcombe, Richard 
Bingham, who appears, by their pedigree, in 
Hutchins’s Dorset, to have died a.p. 1480 ? 

,_ Lshould also be glad of any information respect- 
ing a certain Capt. John Bingham, translator and 
annotator of Alian’s Tactics, two editions of which 
I now have before me. ‘The first is dated “from 
my Garrison at Woudrichem in Holland, the 20th of 








} taste and fancy. 


September, 1616 ;” and is dedicated “to the High 
and Mighty Charles, only Sonne of his Majesty,” 
&e. The second is printed a.p. 1629, with fur- 
ther notes, and an additional dedication “to the 
Right Worshipfull Sir Hugh Hamersley, Knight, 
one of the Aldermen and Colonels of the Honora- 
ble City of London,” and others, “ worthy Cap- 
taines and Gentlemen” of the Artillery Company. 
He here speaks of being about to “depart from 
them, and to journey into a farre Countrey.” 

C. W. B. 

Quotation wanted : “ Second thoughts not always 
best” (2™ S. iv. 8.) —The passage in Bishop But- 
ler’s Works to which Acae alludes appears to be 
the following. It occurs in the Sermon upon the 
Character of Balaam : 

“Tn all common, ordinary cases we see intuitively at 
first view what is our duty, what is the honest part. This 
is the ground of the observation that the first thought is 
often the best. In these cases doubt and deliberation is 
itself dishonesty; as it was in Balaam upon the second 
message. That which is called considering what is our 
duty in a particular case is very often nothing but en- 
deavouring to explain it away. ‘Thus those courses which, 
if men would fairly attend to the dictates of their own 
consciences, they would see to be corruption, excess, op- 
pression, uncharitableness; these are refined upon — 
things were so and so circumstanced — great difficulties 
are raised about fixing bounds and degrees: and thus 
every moral obligation whatever may be evaded.” — Se- 
venth Sermon at the Rolls, 

J. W. Patures. 


Haverfordwest. 


I think it will be found that this dictum was by 
Shenstone, not by his great contemporary Bishop 
Butler; at all events your correspondent may see 
that it occurs twice in the poet’s Detached Thoughts 
on Men and Manners: 

“Third thoughts often coincide with the first, and are 
generally the best grounded. We first relish nature and 
the country; then artificial amusements and the city; 
then become impatient to retire to the country again.” 

“ Second thoughts oftentimes are the very worst of all 
thoughts, First and third very often coincide. Second 
thoughts are too frequently formed by the love of novelty, 
and have consequently less of simplicity, and more of af- 
fectation. This, however, regards principally objects of 
Third thoughts, at least, are here very 
proper mediators.” — See Shenstone’s Essays on Men and 
Manners, with Aphorisms, &c., Cooke’s edition, London, 
1802, pp. 151. 167. 

Was it a defective memory, or what was it, that 
made Shenstone, in sundry instances, repeat his 
aphorisms ? C. Forses. 


Temple. 


Seeing that the origin of this saying is wanted, 
I would suggest that it is wrongly quoted, and 
that the true saying is, “Second thoughts are 
somehow best;” and in support of my view I 
would adduce from the Hippolytus of Euripides, 


1, 438. : 
" Ai Bevrepal mas dbpovrises codwrépat.” 
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Also Cic., Philippic x1. 2. 


“ Posteriores enim cogitationes (ut aiunt) sapientiores 
solent esse.” 


Other confirmatory quotations may be added. 


Collumpton. 


William Collins, Ord. Pred. (2™ S. iv. 8.) —A 
short notice of this Dominican Father is given by 
the Rev. Dr. Oliver, in his valuable Collections 
illustrating the History of the Catholic Religion in 
the Counties of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, 
Wilts, and Gloucester, lately published. At the 
end are some notices of the English Dominican 
Province, and there the learned and indefatigable 
author informs us that — 

“ William Collins, S, T. M., was third prior of Born- 
hem, from 1685 to 1688. Subsequently he was confessor 
to the Dominicanesses of Brussels” (now at Atherstone), 
“ where he ended his days 17th of November, 1699.” 

F. C. H. 

Harvest Dates (2™ §. iv. 8.) — The owner and 
occupier of a small farm in East Suffolk, four 


miles from the sea, made the following yearly | 


notes of the days on which he “ began harvest :"— 


1813, August 3 1828, August 1 
1 





1814, , 24 1829, - 
1815, o 1830, ” 9 
1816, » B 1831, = 4 
1817, » 21 1832, am 9 
1818, July 31 1833, , 8 
1819, oe 1834, July 26 
1820, August 14 1835, August 7 
1821, , 21 1836, , Il 
1822, July 24 1837, » = 
1823, August 21 1838, » 18 
1824, ,, 20 1839, ,, 15 
1825, 5 8 1840, ~ 8 
1826, July 31 1841, » 18 
1827, August 2 


S. W. Rix. 

Beccles. 

Men of the Merse (2 S. iii. 467.) —If your 
correspondent signed “ Menyantuess” will apply 
to Mr. Edgar Farmer, Harcarse Hill, Berwick- 
shire, he will obtain a copy of the “ Men of the 
Merse.” M. E. F. 


Dunse. 


Venetian Coin (2™ §. iv. 29.) — John Corne- 
lius was Doge of Venice from about a.p. 1625 to 
1630. The coin described by E. K. was struck 
for currency in the islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Zante, &c., on the coast of Greece, which at that 
ate and long after, were subject to the state of 

enice. It is a coin of rather unusual occurrence. 

J.C. Witton. 


Bath. 





only Euclid’s allowance of means,” are we to infer 
that the circle can be squared geometrically by 
other means? Can ageometrical square be found 
that is exactly equal to a given circle, by the em- 
ployment of any means? If the learned Pr. 
would answer this question, I for one should be 
much obliged. C. Mansrrecp Inauesy. 
Birmingham. 


“ Robin a Rie” (2™ S. iv. 8.) is a Galloway 
ballad, — not a very old one. I have written it 
down, and think it is correct, but I have not got 
it with me, and am obliged to write from memory. 


«“T dinna like the meg-o’mony-feet*, 
Nor the brawnet ¢ Conocht-Worm 
Quoth Mary Lee, as she sat and did greet, 
Fechtin’ wi’ the Storm. 
“ Neither like I the yellow-wamed Ask 
*Neath the root o’ the auld aik Tree; 
Nor the yellow Lizards in the Fog } that bask, 
But waur | like Robin a Rie. 
“ Hateful it is, to hear the Wut-throat Chark 
From aff the auld Feal-Dyke, § 
And wha likes the e’ening-singing Lark, 
Or the auld Mune-bowing ‘Tyke ? |j 
“T hate them, — and the ghaist at e’en 
That points at me, puir Mary Lee; 
But muckle waur, hate I, I ween, 
That Vile Chield, Robin a Rie ! 
“ Bitterer than the green Bullister 
Is the heart o’ Robin a Rie; 
The milk on the Taed’s back I wad prefer 
To the poisons in his words that be. 
“ Oh ance I lived happy by yon bonnie burn, 
The warld was in love wi’ me, 
But noo I maun sit in the cauld drift and mourn, 
And curse black Robin a Rie! 
“ Oh whudder awa thou bitter, biting blast 
That soughs through the scrunty Tree; 
And smoor me up in the snaw fu’ fast, 
And never let the Sun me see. 
“ And never melt awa, thou wreath o’ snaw 
That’s sae kind in graving me, 
But hide me aye frae the Scorn and the Guffaw ** 
O’ Villains like Robin a Rie! ” 
L. M. M.R. 


Jerusalem Letters (2™ S. iv. 31.)— Your cor- 
respondent, C. Forses, inquires what were the 
“ Jerusalem Letters” alluded to in Brooke’s Fool 
of Quality, as being so indelible that they might 
serve as marks whereby to fix the identity of a 
man’s offspring. ‘There exists at Jerusalem to 
the present day a class of artists who offer their 
services to visitors to the holy sepulchre, and 
tattoo on their arms, with a needle dipped in 
moistened gunpowder (as sailors do), the emblem 


* Meg-o-mony-Feet — Wood Louse. 
+ Brawnet — brown and brindled. 


Feal-Dyke — turf wall. 


The Quadrature of the Circle (2™ §. iii. 11. | Fog — moss. 


274.) — When Pr. Da Moraax tells us that “ by 
the geometrical quadrature is meant the deter- 





mination of a square equal to the circle, using | 


|| Tyke — dog. 
§ Green Bullister — unripe wild plum. 
** Guffaw — rude, mocking laughter. 
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of the cross, and the date of their visit. When I | smaller stone shot for some of the other pieces in 
was a boy I was taken by my father to Jerusalem, | this old fortress, now too maiarious for occupation, 
and I bear on my arm the inscription impressed | and ungarrisoned in 1855-6. GIaour, 
by one of these artists of the well-known Jeru- ; ; P 

salem cross with the Arabic name of the city,| Leopold, King of Belgium, Duke of Kendal 


Kuds el Sheriff, and the date 1844. a S. iv. 29.) — The title was at least talked 
W. W. E. T. | about, if not intended, in The Royal Courtship, or 
Warwick Square. Ch—tte and C—gh, by Peter Pindar, Esq. ; p. 25., 


Address “ Par le Diable é la Fortune” (2° S. iii after some coarse allusions to the postponement of 
509. — The lines are a translation of : "” | the marriage, the writer (? Thomas Agg) says: 
“ Has inter sedes Ditis pater extulit ora 
Bustorum flammis, et cana sparsa favilla: 
Ac tali volucrem Fortunam voce lacessit. 
Sors, cui nulla placet nimium secura potestas, 
Que nova semper amas, et mox possessa relinquis, 
Ecquid Romana sentis te pondere victam ? . 
Nec posse ulterius perituram extollere molem ? And though our R—t great, to ond oll, 
Ipsa suas vires odit Romana juventus, Declares he shall be D—e of K—I. 
Et, quas struxit opes, male sustinet. Adspice late The title-page has no date, but the lines at 
Luxuriam spoliorum, et censum in damna furentem, Oe sn = 
dificant auro, sedesque ad sidera mittunt. ee ‘ . 
Expelluntur aque saxis, mare nascitur arvis, “It is thy month, delightful May, a 
Et permutata rerum statione rebellant. That now will give the wedding day, 
En etiam mea regna petunt, perfossa dehiscit, fix it in the spring of 1816. H. B.C. 
Molibus insanis tellus; jam montibus haustis, U. U. Club ” : 
Antra gemunt; et dum varius lapis invenit usum, + 
Inferni manes ccelum sperare jubentur.” 


“ Although these hopes have yet miscarried, 
And they’re in consequence not married ; 
Though wedding-days have twice been named, 
Yet how can the poor prince be blamed ? 
Though bills have passed in both the Houses, 
As usual when a Prince espouses ; 


Petronii Arbitri Satyricon, C.cxx. | Watling Street (2™ S. iii. 390.) — In the Cam- 

Ed. Burman, t. i. p. 786. | bridge Essays (1856) is one on “ English Ethno- 

H. B.C. | graphy.” Dr. Donaldson, after noticing the 

U. U. Club. Watling Street, the Foss, the Ickenild, and the 


Rickenild, alias the Erming Street, writes, 

“ Originally, no doubt, these were all Roman 

roads.” But in the “Commentary on the Iti- 

nerary,” in the description of roads we find, — 
“The British Ways were: 

. The Watling Street. 

. The Iknield Street. 

. The Ryknield Street. 

The Ermyn Street. 

The Akeman Street. 

The Upper Salt Way. 

The Lower Salt Way. 

. No name given.” 


The Query I submit through you, Mr. Editor, 


“ The Merry Bells of England” (2™ S. iv. 29.) 
— Mr. Cox of Poole claims the words in a newly 
— piece of music (Poole: Sydenham ; 

ondon: D'Almaine) to the following effect : 

“Hark! o’er distant hills resounding, 
From the moss grown tow’rs sublime, 
Sweet the Sabbath bells of England 
Now are pealing forth their chime. 
“ And through distant hamlets ringing 
O’er the wide-spread village plain, 
Saying to the weary pilgrims 
Come to worship once again 
“ Wand'rers waken : why now slumber? 
Soon again shall peer the star; 


90 I Oe gO NO 


Then the priests will cease to wrangle, is, were there any, and what, British roads, and 
And the people cease to war. what is the origin of the word Watling ? 

“ Loudly ring, ye bells of England, J. W. Farrer. 

And the chimes will soon resound Times prohibiting Marriage (1* S. xii. p. 175.) 


Echoing through the sandy desert, 
Over all the barren ground.” 


Sotto Macpvurr. 
[ This is not the poem inquired after by “H.,” which is 


— On the fly-leaf of the parish register of Ever- 
ton, Notts: 
“ Advent marriage doth deny, 


in a different measure, and longer. } But Hilary gives thee liberty ; 
Septuagesima says thee nay, 
Stone Shot (2™ S. iv. 37.) — At Sanjac Castle, Eight days from Easter says you may ; 
on a commanding low point of land, at the entrance Rogation bids thee to contain, 
to the proper harbour of Smyrna, are two enormous But Trinity sets thee free again. : 
cannon, which are placed behind the folding doors J. 8. (3.) 
of their embrasures, and on the outside of each of The Mazer Bowl (1* S. iv. 211.) —was so 


them is a small pyramid of stone shot of a size | called from Maeser, the Dutch name for the maple, 
proportionate to the cannon, and I should think | of which wood these bowls were usually made, 
they are quite twenty inches in diameter. If my | though they were afterwards formed of various 
memory does not betray me, there is a supply of | materials. Du Cange, however, gives a different 
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account, deducing them from the Murrhine cup. 
For a particular account of these Mazer cups, 
with engravings of one of them, and figures of the 
murrhine and other drinking vessels, see W. H. 
Turner's Usages of the Middle Ages, Archeol. 
Journal for Sept. 1845. Cu. Hopper. 


Anne, a Male Name (2™ §. iii. 508.) — Forty 
years ago or thereabout (that we may not minute 
out the time, as Camden says), at which time I was 
a chubby-faced laddy under the care at Aberdeen 
of a good old grandfather, a member of Mr. Prim- 
rose’s Burgher Seceder Congregation, the care of 


my precious head of hair was entrusted by him to | 
a fellow member of that congregation, —a slight, | 


prim, spruce, elderly little man, always dressed in 
a full suit of black ; the coat after the fashion of 
what is now Called a court coat, small-clothes, silk 
stockings, shoes and buckles, who rejoiced in the 
name of Anne Frazer. 
the honourable prefix of Master (Mr.) was only 
given to the superior orders: respectable trades- 
men, and men something above that, were ad- 
dressed and spoken of simply by their christian 
and sirnames, and I very well remember that my 
customary salutation on entering Frazer's little 
shop in the Guestrow was “ Anne Frasher (sic 
loc.) ye'll cut my heed” (head). 

How the worthy tonsor got his feminine appel- 
lation remains to be told. His parents at his 
baptism had to present twins, a girl and a boy ; 
the boy, my friend, was by mistake held up for the 
girl, name Anne, and the girl got a boy’s name; 
but whether this latter was Simon or iia, or 
Paul or Peter, or what else, I never heard. 

Kirktown SKENE. 

Dr. Moor, Prof. Young, and the Poet Gray 
(2™¢ S. iii. 506.) — Your correspondent, Y. B. N. 
J., is in error in ascribing the criticism upon 
Gray's Elegy to Dr. Moor. The pamphlet he 
alludes to is A Criticism on the Elegy written in 
a Country-Church-yard, being a Continuation of 
Dr. Johnson's Criticism on the Poem of Gray, 
2nd edit. 8vo. Edin.: Ballantyne, 1810, pp. x1. 
148. ‘This is ascribed in the Brit. Mus. Cat. to 
John Young, Professor of Greek at Glasgow ; but 
unless Young’s connexion with it can be traced 
twenty-seven years further back, I am prepared 


At that time in Scotland | 


to show that the quiz upon Johnson is neither | 


his nor his predecessor Moor'’s (who died in 
1797), as I possess the first edition, published 
at London by Wilkie, in 1783, which corresponds 
in every respect with the Edinburgh reprint, with 
the exception that Johnson's name is contracted 
in the original, and that it occupies but pp. xi. 
90., being a larger octavo than the 2nd edition. 
Believing this jeu d'esprit to be better known 
than your correspondent supposes, I content my- 
self with adjusting its bibliography. The Edin- 


burgh reprint was probably put forth by Pr. 
! 


Young, but it owes nothing more to him, and I 

may now ask who is the critic who dates his ad- 

vertisement from Lincoln's Inn, Jan. 15, 1783 ? 
J.O. 


Kirkpatricks and Lindsays (2™ §. vi. 7.) — The 
ballad by Mrs. Erskine Norton, called “ The Earl's 
Daughter,” will be found in a work she published 
in 1852, under the title of The Gossip, vol. iii. 
p- 129. R. F 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The annual gathering of the Members and friends of 
the Archeological Institute, which will be held this year 
at Chester, commences on Tuesday next. Lord Talbot de 
Malahide will preside, and the following announcements 
are made of the Presidents of Sections : — History, The 
Bishop of Chester; Antiquities, E. Guest, Esq., D.C.L., 
Master of Caius and Gonville College, Cambridge; Archi- 
tecture, Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart. A General Pro- 
gramme of Proceedings states the particulars, with dates : 
— Tuesday, July 21, The Reception Room will be at the 
Town Hall, Northgate Streee; Opening Meeting at the 


| Town Hall, at Twelve; The Museum of the Institute will 


be opened at the King’s School. Visits to objects of in- 
terest in Chester or the immediate vicinity — the Cathe- 
dral, St. John’s and the other Churches, the City Walls, the 
Museums of the Chester Archeological Society and of 
the Mechanics’ Institute, the Roman Wall, Hypocaust 
and other remains, Ancient Crypts and Houses, Stanley 
House, Watergate, “ The Rows,” &c. Evening Meeting. 
Wednesday, July 22, Meetings of the Sections (History, 
Antiquities, Architecture,) at the Town Hall, at Ten. — 
Visits to objects of interest in or near Chester in the 
afternoon. The Annual Banquet of the Institute will 
take place on this day. Thursday, July 23, Visits to the 
extensive Collection of Art-Treasures of the United King- 
dom, at Manchester. Friday, July 24, Meetings of the 
Sections at the Town Hall, at Ten. — Examination of the 
Cathedral and adjoining buildings. Evening Meeting at 
the Music Hall. Saturday, June 25, Excursion to Liver- 
1, by special invitation from the Historic Society of 
zancashire and Cheshire.— Visit to the extensive and 
valuable Museum of Antiquities and Art Examples, 
formed by Mr. Joseph Mayer.— By the kind invitation 
of Mr. Watt, the Members of the Institute will be re- 
ceived at Speke Hall, a most interesting example of Do- 
mestic Architecture. Conversazione at St. George’s Hall 
in the evening. Monday, July 27, Excursion by Special 
Train to Carnarvon and Conway Castles, with such ob- 
jects of interest as may be accessible, time permitting. 
Tuesday, July 28, Meetings of the Sections. —A short 
Excursion to certain objects of special interest will be 
arranged for the afternoon. — Conversazione at the Mu- 
seum of the Institute, in the Evening, at Eight. Wed- 
nesday, July 29, Annual Meeting of Members of the 
Institute, at the Town Hall, for Election of Members, and 
the business of the Society, at Nine. General Concluding 
Meeting at Twelve. 

A General Meeting of the London and Middlesex Archao- 
logical Society will be held on Tuesday, July 21st, 1857, 
at the Tower of London, by permission of Field Marshal, 
the Right Honble. Viscount Combermere, G.C.B., &c. &c. 
On this occasion the White Tower, with St. John’s 
Chapel, &c., the various Towers, the Armories, &c., will 
be visited and examined, and brief descriptive Notices of 
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the Historical Associations, the Fortifications, the Archi- 
tecture and the Armories of this celebrated Fortress will 
be siren by A. Ashpitel, Esq., F.S.A., C. Bailey, Esq., 
F.S.A., Rev. C. — M.A., Hon. Sec. of the Society, 
F. w ” Fairholt, FSA. Rev. Thos. Hugo, M. A, 

F.S.A., J. W rhichcord, Esq,, F.S.A., and A. White, Esq. 
The Members and Friends of the Society will assemble 
on the Tower Green at twelve o'clock precisely, and the 
Tower will be closed at four o’clock p.m, The Admission 
will be by Cards only, and Members and Visitors are re- 
quested not to give up their Cards until they leave the 
fewen. A series of Papers upon the Tower of London 
will be read at the next Evening Meeting of the Society. 
It is proposed to hold Meetings of the Society at W est- 
minster Abbey, and at Hampton Court, early in the Au- 
tumn, of which due notice will be given. 

Albeit somewhat cramped this week for space to notice 
Books, we have received one of a character so identical 
with the object of the two Societies, whose proposed say- 
ings and doings we have just announced, that we feel 
compelled to call attention to it. It is the History of the 
Town and Parish of Tetbury in the County of Gloucester, 
— l from original MSS. and other authentic Sources, 
by the Kev. Alfred T. Lee, M.A. Mr. Lee’s name must 
be familiar to our readers from the industry with which 
he has pursued, in the columns of “ N. & Q,” his in- 
quiries into the History of Tetbury; a like industry 
has been employed in collecting materials from other 
available sources, and the result is a volume which will 
gratify the good people of Tetbury, and find a place upon 
the shelves of every Gloucestershire collector. 

Appropriate to the present moment, when all who can 
fly from this hot metropolis are bent on doing so, is Mr. 
Charnock’s Guide to the Tyrol, comprising Pedestrian 
Tours made in Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, and Salzkammer- 
gut, during the Summer of 1852 and 1853. As a brief re- 
cord of personal experience, this little volume, which 
would occupy small space in a corner of the knapsack, 
will, we have no doubt, prove a most useful companion 
to any one who proposes to follow the author’s footsteps 
through the beautiful scenery to be found among the 
mountains and valleys of the Tyrol. 

In the present condition of the country few books are 
of more utility than those which give plain practical in- 
formation respecting our colonies. The New Zealand 
Settler's Guide, by Capt. J. R. Cooper (Stanford), is just 
such a book. Captain Cooper is intimately acquainted 
with the country he describes, and he writes without pre- 
tence or affectation; usefulness only has been his aim. 
He describes a very beautiful country rapidly rising in 
importance. Its claims upon the attention of persons de- 
sirous to emigrate are stated with great clearness and 
precision. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLU 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Swrrr's Lerrens, §vo., 1741. 
Mus. Mancey'’s Lasr Witte anv Testament. 


MES 


S8vo. 17M. 


@e@ Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Messns. Usce @ Dacor, Publishers of * NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, & e following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whoin they are required, and whose names aad 
dresses are given for that purpose: 


Curil. 
Smali 8vo. 

London. | 

London, | 


of th 


Pore's Lerreas ro Caomwete. 
Pors's Ler: sas. 2 Vols. 
Conticism Disetaven, 
Tre Coatiav. t?mo. 
Kev ro rae Denciav. Seeond Edition. 

Ditrre Jrrro_ Third Edition. 
Counr Porws. Dublin, 1716. 


Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., 25. Holywell Street, Millbank, 
Westminster. 


1727. 
Cooper. 
Zmo. 1718. 


1737. 


1729, 
1729, 


Folio :— 
Cozzactiow or Voraous ano Travers. In 6 Vols. Third Edition. 
{entee- Osborne, by Assignment from Churchill. About 1740. 

° 
Lecas’s Wonxs. Edition in 3 Vols. About 1714. Vol. L., containing 

Essay on the Human Understanding. 
| Potveserr. By Bryan Walton. About 1660. Vol. II. 
arto: — 


Anwatt pv’ Tratra pa Mvnaron: conte Preraziown ve Caratant 
Edizione Seconda, Romana. Roma, Casalletti. About 1785, or a little 


earlier. Vol. L., Part |. 
Edited by Lord Sheffield. London, 


Ginpon’ 9 Miscratamnovs Wonras. 
1796. ol. 
Hanceran Miseztzany. Osborne. London, about 1745, or a little later. 
Octavo :— 


ol. 
Kxorsrocx’s Wonxs. Vol. I. Being also Vol. 
Leipzig. Goschen. About 1821. 
Pors'’s Wonns. Edited by Bowles. London, 1806. Vo! . 
Hannan Mone’s Wonas. Small Svo. Cadell. 1801. 
Tates or rus East. By Weber. Royal svo. 


Vol. II 
Small-sized —— 
| Howe awn Suotuerr’s History or Exotann. Stereotype Edition. B 
Wilson. 1810. Hume's “ England, " “Vols. iI V. Smollett’s 
“ England,” same Stereotype Edition. Wilson, London, 1811, 


Vol. 111. 
Crcernonits Orrna. Elzevirs. Luagduni Batavorum, 1612. 
containing the Rhetorica. 


Wanted by Mr. Bibby, 57. Green Street, Grosvenor Square. 


I. of the Messiah. 
At. & X. 
Vol. VII. 
Edinburgh, 1812, 


Tomus I., 


Greek and Latin. 
Wanted by Rev. F. Parker, Luffingeott, Devon. 


Anisroris. 


Moscuzzs’s Lire or Beeruoven. 2 Vols. 
Wanted by William Cornish, Birmingham. 


Aatices ta Correspanvents. 


A Lr-Cor. (Oriental Club). The lines forwarded area part of Michael 
Brue . "8 Elegy on Spring, and are to be found in his Poems, and in the 
36th No. of The Mirror. 


J.B. Warrnonne. The present Emperor of the French served asa 
special constable on the memorable \0th of April, 1848. This is no doubt 
the origin of the report to which our Correspondent alludes. 


Howext anv tae Errstora Ho-Euuana. We have a letter for Mr. 
Biaypon, whose article under this head appeared in our No. of the 4th 
instant. How shall we forward it? 


E.S. W.; G. Y. Gensow; Maanryn; F.S. M.D., Dublin; F. 8., 
Churchdown ; ; Jeprrna; Ant- Atcn, are nied a their communi- 
cations, which have, however, been anticipated. 


D. E. had better consult The Peerage of Ireland, 2 vols., 8vo. ; Play- 
oe? Baronetage of Ireland, 2 vols., 4to. ; and Burke's Landed Gentry, 
3 vols. 

“ Nores ano Queares” 
issued in Mowruty Parts. 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the 
yearly Ixpex) is 11s. 4d., which may be Post O) 
favour of Messas. Bett ano Daroy, 186. Freer Sraser, ; to whom 
also all Commo nicarions ror tax Error should be - tig 


is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
The subscription for Stamrrv Cortes for 
ublishers (including the Half- 





NOW READY, price 5s. cloth, 


CENERAL INDEX 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
FIRST SERIES, Vols. I. to XII. 


“ The —, of such a volume, not only to men of letters, but to well- 
informed readers generally, is too obvious to require proof, more es- 
pecially when it is remembered that many of these references (between 
30,000 and 40,000) are to articles which themselves int out the best 
sources of information upon their respective subjects.""— The Times, 
June 28, 1856. 

* Here we have a wonderful whet to the First Series of NOTES 
AN D QUERIES, exciting the appetite of those who do not yet possess 
it, and forming that kind of necessary accompaniment to it which 
must be procured by those who do. * * Practically, in fact, the 
value of the First Series of NOTES AND QUERIES as a work of 
= ere 4 is doubled to all students by this publication.” — E.caminer, 

uly 12th 


“ A GENERAL INDEX to the valuable and cartons matter in the 
First and completed Series of NOTES AND QUERIES is a great 
boon to the literary student. * * Having already had occasion to 
refer to it on various points, we can bear tistimony to its usefulness.” 
— Literary Gazette, July %th. 


BELL & DALDY, 196. Fleet Street ; and by Order of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 











